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Sthe several Ranks in Portsmouth, and Mr. Rob- 
iter, of the same place—which gentlemen, it ig 
re, are as credible, respectable and competent 
ay persons in this community. Also from the 
ein, of Allenstown, N. H., Mr. Isaae K. Palmer 
il., Mr. Kalph Smith of East Cambridge, Mass. 
er as respectable persons. 
Vegetable Elixir. f 

useful in all cases of pain, is taken inwardly or 
lly. Directions accompany and envelope each 


Itch Ointment. 
or using this preparation accompany each box. 
is safe and speedy in its operation. lt contains 
other deleterious ingredients, 50 Common in 
pular ointments in use. 


ne Slippery Elm, for Poullices. 
was au arucle introduced into the “ healing art” 
;. for burns, biles, cuts, bruises, chilblains, old 
rs, inflamed aud swelled breasts, and imflamma- 
The poultice is made in the ordinary way, as 
- other poultice, with milk and water, cold or hot, 
y require. There is another kind, which is called 
aternal use. All may be had in any quantity of 
an Peuhallow street, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Holman’s Bone Ointment. 

nt stands at the head of all remedies for the fol- 
+s which human nature is heir to, viz: Rheoma- 
ynic and inflammatory, gout, spraius, bruises and 
dons, of long standing. It discusses all tumors, 
yints limber, by producing a healthy museu‘ar ace 
ges paius in Boils and Abscesses. | Nothing equals 
ud inflamed breasts in females; if applied in its 
revents suppuration or matter forming, and gives 
mediate ease from pain. Certificates of this fact 
n, if necessary. ‘This remedy is offered to the 
e assurance that it far excels the Opodeldocs and 
the present day, for the above diseases. A trial 
i, to give it the decided preference to every thing 
physicians of eminence have used this ointment 
nerits. 

of Mr. Robert Gurney, carriage maser, of Ports- 
cure of his daughter of a contracted knee, accome 
velopes each vial. 


Superfine Flour of Elm Bark. _ 

is a valuable specific in Pleur'sy, Diarrhoea, Cas 
ery, Quinsy, Consumption, inflammation of the 
els, throat, &c. &c Nothing surpasses it for ex 
tion as a poultice, for inflamed eyes, biles, cuts, 
ores in general. This medicine is recommended 
-dical gentlemen in our country for the above come 
ctions to each package. 

Dr. Holman’s Cough Syrup. 

| Syrup is a most valuable medicine for loosening 
ugh, and for those who are inclined to consump- 
it is valuable for children, in cases of whooping 
ough. &c. 

—-For grown persons, take from two to four 
the case may require. Clildren from one to two 


Vegetable Bitters. 
ration is calculated to correct the bile and create 
»y restoring the digestive powers ; and may be 
oth as a restorative aud to prevent disease. Di- 
the vial. 
Holman’s Drops for Fits. 

amber of children afflicted with Fits arising from 
»3, as well as numerous adult cases of falling sick- 
ven radically cured by a proper use of tuis medi- 
tions accompany each vial. 


Holman’s Essence of Cayenne. 
valuable and pleasant preparation possesses every 
antage over that in its crude state. 


Dr. Holman’s Cough Powder. 
rh Powder is a most valuable remedy for common 
ping cough, and coughs of long standing. It has 
sted, and is recommended to the public as one of 
uable medicines now in use. ; 
—Take half a teaspoonful in molasses on going to 


Dr. Holman’s Jaundice Powders. ; 
ler is one of the best Jaundice preparations now in 
listressing complaint. It warms and cleanses a foul 
d produces a healthy state of the bile. ‘ 

stressing case of Jaundice accompanied with great 
s recently cured in this place, in the course of three 
»powder. Directions with the box. 


ery general assortment of medicinal herbs, roots, 
are constantly ov hand at wholesale or retail, at as 
ting prices on commission or other arrangement, 
her large establishment in the Union. Ma 
‘information respecting the above medicines may 
a pamphlet published by the Proprietor, which way 
ie Agents. 
wing persons are agents for the sale of the above 
icines :— 
isetis. Geo. M. Mead, Union street, Maynard & 
13 Corubill, and William Brown, Washington street, 
ev. N.S. Spaulding, Newbury ; H. Haselton, Ha- 
hua Hubbard, Lowell; Elijah Porter, No. 3 Wash- 
t, Salem ; James Worthen. Amesbury ; Rev. Sam- 
Salisbury ; James Mudge, Lynn. 
upshire. Kittredge & Cleaveland, Lamprey River; 
‘+, Hampton; Upham & Berry, Rochester Plains ; 
. Witcher, Dover; James Fogg, Ussipee ; William 
-ord; Ephraiin Day, Lamprey River ; Wm. North 
at Falls, Somersworth ; John H. Wheeler, Asa A. 
W. Norwood, Exeter; John R. Reding, Haverhill 5 
Beckley, Keene. 
Dr. Benj. Plummer, Bangor; Tavid Griffith, Port- 
r Henry Frost, Cornville; William Spring, Calais 5 
s Albee, St. Stevens ; Sam’! Jackson, Jr. & Co. 
seph Clark, York ; Sam’l Adams, Capa Neddick ; 
wyer, Ogunquit ; Capt. William Gooch, Wells & 
ennebuuk ; Enoch Goodale, Saco ; William Wins- 
vick ; James Bowman, Gardner ; Tappan & Ladd, 
esse Taylor, Norridgewock. 

Burnham & Skinner, Newbury. 
k. Rushton & Aspenwall, James H. Hall, and A. 
., New York City; J. V. E. Vanderhoof, Brooklyn. 
irections signed in the hand writing of the Propri- 
eow6m. Sept. 16 
TRUSSES. 
bscriber informs the public and individuals afflicted 
ernia or Rupture, that he continues the manufacture 
tion of TrussEs, of every description, and has new 
»p No. 3, in Scollay’s Buildings, up stairs, opposite 
ormerly Gardner Green’s and near the N. England 
fourt-street, having fur 18 years past, been engage d 
facture aud making use of these Instruments, und 
portunity of witnessing numerous distressing cae 
lure at the Hospital of the Charlestown Almshouse, 
4 father has been the keeper for more than 22 years, 
ia two years has applied several hundred Trusses to 
which have given the most satisfactory relief, and 
ses produced an entire cure—he is now confident he 
ery individual relief, who may be disposed to call oa 
rate apartments are provided for the accommoda- 
viduals Calling at the same time, and he has every 
fitting these important articles. 
repaired at tihe shortest notice: 
ersigned’s Trusstes have been recommended to the 


: = » ft ige gpg 
year since, by Dro AC. Warnen of this cly wie 


tled to refer to Drs. Worker andJvomeson of 
n. J. FREDERICK FOSTER. 
Jl 


A. L. HASKELL & CO. 


ESALE and Retail dealers in Furniture, Feathers, 
resses, Beds, &c. at Chambers Nos. 8 and 10 Dock 
ave on hand, and will continue to keep constantly 
any quantity that may be wanted, the following arti- 
will be sold on such terms as can but please the 
viz :—Secretaries, Dressing Cases, Bureaus, Gre- 
, Pembroke and common Tables, Ladies’ Work Ta- 
leads, Couches, Sofas, &c., Sofa Bedsteads, Cribs 
le Bedsteads, Mahogany and stained-wood Cradles, 
common Chairs, Cabinet Chairs, Wash Stands and 
les, Counting Reom and Portable Desks, Looking 
rass Fire Seits, Brass ‘Time Pieces, Wooden Clocks, 
d Brushes. 

's8E8S—Double bordered best Spanish hair, double 
Lussian hair, single bordered Russian Hair—different 
ul prices. : 
ks—Best Northern Live Geese, Southern and West- 
ussian of various kinds—all of which are warranted 
mel! and moths. . 
‘eather Beds, of different qualities and prices; 
, Pillows and Bolsters, ready made. : 
'y article sold, warranted equal to recommendation 
ersonally attended to, and all favors thankfolly re 

f Nov. 

mot = = = —————— 
TERMS OF THE HERALD. 

HERALD is published weekly at $2.00 per annum, 
hin two weeks fiom the time of subseriting. If psy: 
rlected afier this, $2 50 will be charged, and $3.c0 
at the close of the year. ‘ 
hscriptions discontinued atthe expiration of eightecn 
less paid, y 
travelling preachers in the NewEngland, Maine, and 
shire Conferences are authorized agents, to whom 
ay be made. - 
ommunications on business. or designed for publica- 
the addressedto Beng. KinGsBury, ar.; post paid, 
aining $10.00, or five subscribers. 

iographies, accounts of revivals, and other matters 
acts, must be accompanied with the names of the 





. agents to be particular to write the names,of sub- 
nd the name of the post cflice to whi h papers are to 
such a manner that there can be no misunderstanding 
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holic liquors, whether distilled or fermented; and there- 
fore all such liquors are detrimental to man and ought not 
to be used by him, as a drink. Now, sir, it is useless for 
you to continue to assert that your Bible allows wine, &c. 
for it would be infinitely easier for you to destroy the 
authority of your Bible in such a controversy, than to 
shake these scientific demonstrations. You may just as 
well, at this day, tell me that you have Bible authority 
to prove that the earth stands still and the sun moves 
around it, as to tell me that you have Bible authority to 
prove that wine or alcoholic liquor of any kind is good for 
man: for I can as soon believe you in one case as in the 


Sir—When Professor Stuart wrote his Essay on the | other.—Do you reply, “ O, that is just the way of all you 


use of wine, in 1831, fully believing that the Bible dic 


1} vain philosophizers, who become wise above what is writ- 


tolerate the use of the pure wines of Palestine, and still} ten; the Bible and every thing else must give way to 
ardently desiring to do all in his power for the temperance make room for your favorite theories’ ?—Sir, I repeat 
cause, he endeavored to establish a broad distinction be-| that I probably love and venerate the Bible as much as 
tween those pure wines of Palestine, and the mixed and | you do, but it is not the print and paper and binding that 
adulterated and brandied wines of this country, for the} 1 venerate—I love and venerate the truth and spirit of 
sole purpose of suppressing wine-drinking among us, and | the Bible. And now I am ready to take the Bible and 
‘thus greatly assisting the cause of temperance. His ob- | sit down with you, and, in the light of the scientific de- 
ject was a truly philanthropic and Christian one, and/ monstrations before us, carefully and prayerfully study 
therefore all the sympathies of my heart were with him. | it from end to end, and show you that every part of the 
Prof. M’Lean of Princeton, who, by the by, is one of the | Bible is perfectly reconcilable to those scientific demon- 
kindest and most amiable of men, assailed that Essay, and | strations. And when I have got through, if you assert 
undertook to show that all alcoholic liquors, whether fer- | that I have not succeeded in proving to your satisfaction 
mented or distilled, were essentially identical, and there- | from the Bible, that man ought not to drink wine nor any 
fore, that if the Bible allowed the use of the pure fer-| other intoxicating liquor, then I shall answer you—Sir, I 


mented wines of Palestine, it allowed the use of brandy | undertook no such thing.—I have fully demonstrated | 


and water of the same alcoholic strength with those wines. | that, as a pure matter of natural science, and I only un- 
Granting that the Bible does so allow the use of the pure | dertook to show that the Bible, upon correct principles 
fermented wines of Palestine, as to justify the use of the | of interpretation, may be perfectly reconciled to these 
same wines now, the positions and reasonings of Prof. | scientific demonstrations ; and if I have not satisfied you 
M’Lean were incontrovertible: yet, inasmuch as the| in that point, you had better endeavor to reconcile your 


tendency of his review of Prof. Stuart’s Essay was to 


Bible to those demonstrations in a more satisfactory man- 


encourage not only wine drinking, but spirit drinking| ner to yourself,—for be assured, that while the earth 
of every kind, my feelings were strongly opposed to his | continues to roll on its axis and revolve round the sun— 


performance. Prof. Stuart now takes the main positions 


that Prof. M’Lean then did, but reasons in the opposite 
direction to a contrary conclusion. He says: “ All ar- 
dent spirit, as a drink, is decidedly injurious to man; but 
all alcoholic liquors of every kind, distilled and fermented, 
are essentially identical; therefore all alcoholic liquors 
are injurious to man. Thus far he has planted his foot 
upon the immovable rock of truth ; but now again his Li- 
ble comes in his way, and he needs must endeavor to 
accommodate his reasoning to his Bible, and in doing this, 
he at once lays himself open again to the everlasting at- 
tacks of controversy about words. ‘Then out comes an- 
other writer, and with a great deal of ingenuity endeavors 
to show, that the Bible only approves of the use of lirosh 
or unfermented wine, and condemns the use of yayin or 
intoxicating wine: and then out comes Prof. M’Lean, to 
contradict this writer, and to show that his positions are 
false and his reasoning sophistical; and to this again a 
reply is made, &c. 

Now sir, | ask, where will this controversy end; and 
when will the world be brought to one opinion, by such 


controversy ? I answer, Never, never sir, while the | 


world stands ; because it is only an eternal dispute about 
the meaning of words, and never arrives at any fixed and 
incontrovertible principles, and therefore cannot be con- 
clusive. 

How then shall we settle it? Just as intelligent men 
should settle every question: by its own principles. 

Suppose then | should affirm, that the sun is the centre 
of a particular planetary system, and that the earth and 
other planets revolve around it; and you immediately 
start up and assert that such a statement cannot be true, 
because the Bible clearly teaches that the earth is fixed, 
and the sun revolves around it, &e. Now sir, you and I, 
and the whole world with us, may keep up a hot contro- 
versy on this subject while time lasts, and come no nearer 
toa unity of opinion, nor to the knowledge of the truth, 
in a thousand or ten thousand years, if we continue to 
draw our arguments from the Bible. I say then to you, 
Stop, sir; 1 respect and love the Bible perhaps as much 
as you do, but I shall enter into no controversy with you 
on that score ; therefore lay your Bible aside for the pres- 
ent, and remember that this is not a matter of revelation, 
but of natural science. You reply that the truth of nat- 
ural science cannot contradict the truth of revelation. I 
admit it, and affirm that revelation was not given to teach 
us natural science, but that the truth of natural science 
always increases the light upon the pages of revelation, 
and enables us with more clearness and accuracy to un- 
derstand its truth. I proceed then to demonstrate clearly 
and incontrovertibly, that the earth revolves around the 
sun, and thus [ close up the controversy, and the whole 
world is brought to one opinion on the subject. Now, sir, 
will you come forward again and say, “I don’t care for 
your scientific demonstrations; here is my Bible, and it 
plainly teaches that the earth stands still, and that the 
sun revolves around it; and I guess God knows better 
than you, with all your philosophy, falsely so called!” 
Then will I answer you and say, Man, do you indeed 
reverence your Bible and wish others to reverence it? 


Then strive not to dash it against this immovable rock of | 


truth; for although your attempts may never succeed in 
shaking your own superstition, yet be assured that all 
your efforts will serve to convince others of the blindness 
of your superstition, or to impair their confidence in the 
authority of your Bible; or else they will suspect your 
honesty in urging your Bible authority. But you ask, 
Shall | then throw my Bible away, and take to your 
natural science, as my guide? I reply, No sir; but open 
your Bible in the light of this natural science, and study 
it honestly and diligently, and you will find that it is per- 
fectly reconcilable to the truth of this natural science. 

In the very same manner do I reason in regard to the 
alcoholic question. I affirm that alcohol is injurious in its 
effects on the human system, and that alcohol is identical 
in all alcoholic liquors, whether distilled or fermented, 
and therefore that all such liquors are pernicious and 
ought not to be used by man. But you rush forward, 
Bible in hand, and full of zeal for controversy, assert, 
* You’re wrong, sir, you’re wrong; the Bible plainly 
permits the use of wine,—nay, speaks of it as a blessing, 
and Christ dronk it, and gave it to his disciples, and made 
it for others to drink, and Paul ordered Timothy to drink, 
&e. &e.”” I answer you,—Sir, I cannot enter into any 
controversy with you about what the Bible, according to 
your view, teaches on this subject. 1 shall not dispute 
with you about the meaning of tirosh and yayin :—this 
is purely a question of natural science, and belongs ex- 
clusively to the departments of physiology and chemistry. 
And I am prepared, as a physiologist, to prove beyond all 
controversy, that alcohol in all quantitics always acts on 
the human system as a poison, and always impairs the 
vital properties of the tissues on which it acts, and js 
always injurious in its own effects on the physiological, 
intellectual and moral powers of man; and 1 am pre- 


pared as a chemist, to prove beyond all controversy, that 


degree of distillation, and that it is identical in all alco- 


while human nature continues to be the same—while the 
constitutional nature and properties of things are what 
they are, the truth of those scientific demonstrations must 
of necessity remain. 

Such, sir, is my manner of managing the wine ques- 
tion, and such is the only correct and conclusive one.—I 
hope I shall be able to get my lectures on the subject out 
soon. Respectfully yours, 

SYLVesTeR GRAHAM. 








FOR ZIONS HERALD. 
PAYING DEAR FOR THE WHISTLE. 

Mr. Eprrorn—Not long since, as I was travelling 
_in the State of Maine, I had occasion to stop at a Pub- 
‘lie House, in the town of O ,a small village 

near the Androscoggin river. As I entered the bar- 
| room, | perceived it was crowded to excess with quite | 
a nondescript company ;—old and young—large— 
sinall—rubicund—and ebony. Beinga Yankee, it of 
| course excited a curiosity to know the cause of such 
un assembling. Nor was I long in suspense. I soon 
| found out that they had collected for the purpose of 
Witnessing a race, that was to be performed by an old 
man of fifty-five. A mile of ground was measured 











was no objection, he would read and pray with the 
family. 

The farmer looked upon him as though he had 
been thunder-struck, and observed—*I don’t know 
but you are the man we have been talking about.” 
“Yes, I am,” said Lee; and immediately gave the 
conversation a religious turn. He made a personal 
inquiry of the family concerning their feelings, ac- 
companying his inquiries with appropriate exhorta- 
tions. He then read a portion of Scripture. After 
reading, he inquired of the farmer if he ever prayed, 
and was answered in the negative... He then began 
to exhort him to pray, and to begin that night. He 
reminded him of the wickedness and danger of de- 
laying it; the farmer still declined, and wished to be 
excused, for the present. “ But,” said his guest, “1 
don ’t know as you will live till morning. You must 
pray to-night. We will all kneel down and pray, 
and (to the farmer) you must pray first.” They 
kneeled, and the host began with these words,—* O 
Lord, this man wants I should pray, and thou knowest 
Ican’t pray.” It was enough ;—his heart was hum- 
bled—his tears flowed. Mr. Lee then prayed. The 
heavens seemed to open upon them ; they were melt- 
ed before the Lord, and commenced in earnest to 
seek the salvation of their souls. Suffice it, to say,— 
from that time, that house became a house of prayer, 
and a home for the Methodist preachers. L. 


Feb. 17, 1836. 





FOR ZION’S HERALD. 

Mr. Eprror—I like the Methodist ministers very 
well, but they are not quite accommodating enough, 
sometimes. It is often the case, in the country, that 
carriages are passiug, during divine service, and some 
of the hearers want to know what is doing out of 
doors, as well as in. Thus they have to be looking 
about very often, and then they can’t understand the 
| preacher. Now, sir, I would advise the ministers to 
stop a few minutes, so that the people might be able 
to get up and look about, comfortable, and be seated 
again, and not lose the connection of the sermon. 

A Frienp. 











FOR ZION’S HERALD. 

Mr. Epviror—It is not my intention or wish to 
enter into any argument with the “ Boston Investiga- 
tor,” or any of its coadjutors, in matters of religion ; 
but to acquaint some of your readers who do not sce 
that paper, with what friendly feelings they enter- 
tain for their fellow men, I quote the following from 
one of its correspondents of last week :— 

«IT would that | could compre you, [meaning the ed- 
itor of Zion’s Heraid,] to commune solely with reviling 
dogmatisers,—your only fit company.” 

This, then, appears to be the liberality and love, of 
an Infidel. If it isa fair specimen of the effusions 





off, from the tavern, and the old sire was to run the | 
length of this five times over, within a given period. | 
And, sir, what do you think was the prize? Why, 
in truth, it was a glass of Rum, at every round, and, 
in, addition, (fifty cents !! OBSERVER. 
Hopkinton, Feb. 8, 1836. 

| P.S. I forgot to say, that the fifty cents was im- | 
mediately spent to treat the company. 


FOR ZION’S HERALD. 
THE CHURCH OF REFUGE. 


Mr. Eprror—The following extract, from a letter 
addressed by Sir Richard Steele to Pope Clement | 
XII. shows the great privileges bestowed by the Ro- | 
mish Church on those who embrace its sentiments. | 
It is plain language, and I doubt not but it is the truth. 

«One great privilege we acknowledge there is which 
you enjoy above us; that your material Churches, as soon 
as they are consecrated to the service of God, are exempt 
from all human power whatever. They become imme- 
diately the refuge of the worst part of mankind; they 
fling open their doors to robbers and murderers ; and cut- 
throats and assassins feel their salutary influence, and 
find within their walls, safety from force or justice. In 
this manner, and in this sense, do you invite and receive 
sinners into the bosom of Christ’s Church; and such a 
charm is there in that sacred ground, that no man can at- 
tack them in their asylum, without being destroyed by 
your thunder.” 





The above is short, but full of meaning. The 
| whole letter is one which is worth the time it would | 
| take to read it. 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, permit me to inquire if it 
| is a practice for the Priest to slap his “ most holy and | 
faithful subjects” in the face, when they come to him | 
| te contess? The organ of the Catholic Church in | 
this city, perhaps, can answer, but may not feel will- | 
ing to, as the inquiry is made by a heretic. 

Yours, &c. 
Boston, Feb. 23, 1836. 








Dean. 


FOR ZION’S HERALD. 

JESSE LEE. 
Mr. Eprrorn—The following sketch is related by | 
an individual who had it from the mouth of the ven- 
erable man to whom it refers. If you think proper, 





a wealthy farmer, and asked permission to tarry all 


the day; and among other things, gave him a history 





| was then in that part of the country, attracting great 
| attention. He proceeded to relate many strange and 


you are at liberty to give it a place in the Herald. | 
The Rey. Jesse Leg, in one of his early tours | 
through New England, called one day at the house - 
| 


; of a certain crazy Lee, a Methodist preacher, who | 


of the writer, one might well suppose he is lost to all 
“sense of decency,” and as he has said, and said tru- 
ly too, his “tongue has never learned soft, soothing 
words.” 

It is to be hoped, that this “Young Man,” of the 
Investigator, may manifest a little more charity for 
his brethren, before he may again presume to use 
such disrespectful and unchristian-like language.— 
And may he become sensible that there is a Gop who 
“searcheth the hearts of men.” 

A Youne Man or Boston. 


FOR ZION’S HERALD. 
EXTRACTS FROM MY JOURNAL. 

Feb. 1, 1836.—A day of fasting and prayer,—and a | 
good day it has been. We met for prayer, in the af- 
ternoon, and the Lord was with us. In the evening, 
we had a precious love-feast ; perhaps the best I have 
even attended in this place. Live persous presented 
themselves for prayers, as seekers of Christ. This 
was the beginning of a revival of the work of God, in 
this town. 

Feb. 2.—Our four days meeting began at sun-rise, 
and great has been the presence of the Lord, and glo- 
rious his work. Souls are being born into the king- 
dom of Christ, daily. One preacher has come to help 
us; we expected more, but their not coming does | 
not trouble us, for our faith stands not in the wisdom 
of men, but in the power of God. 

Feb. 3.—Our meetings are glorious ; more of our 
ministering brethren have come to help us, and the 
power of God is with them. 

Feb. 5.—I was called up at midnight to go and pray 
with one under great distress. ‘The Lord has deliv- 
ered him. 

Feb. 6.—The work increases. Last evening our 
house would scarcely contain the people. It was 
though: that so many were never in it before. Some 
found peace in believing. 

Feb. 8.—Our meetings through the last week were 
all of a soul-cheering character. Both saint and sin- 
ner have shared in the good work. 

Feb. 19.—Up to the present time, the work contin- 
ues; and our fervent prayer is, that it may not stop. 


W. R. 5. 





Warren, R. I, Feb. 23, 1836. 


FOR ZION’S HERALD. 


Mr. Eprror--I saw in some one of your papers 
some observations on an article in the Recorder, in 


all night, which was granted. After supper was end- | which you disapproved of the plan that our Calvinist 
ed, his host entered into conversation on the news of brethren had, of instructing in the Westminster As- 


| sembly’s Shorter Catechism. 
| Now, Mr. Editor, in this I think you are not right. 


| [like the old system, better than the new. I consid- 


‘er Hopkinsianism, New Divinity, &c., to Calvinism, 


| wonderful things concerning him and his doctrines.) what so inany warts are to a human body. 
''To all this the stranger listened, with the most pro- | Bera. 


| found attention, only occasionally asking a question. 
Among other things, he inquired—* Have you ever 


5 7 . | — 
heard or seen the man, yourself?” No,” he yy The counterpart of “A Puzzle, 


with a sneer, “and never wish to.” Thus the even- 


| 
| R | 
| ing passed away, and the hour of retirement drew | 


| near. 





FOR ZION’S HERALD. 


> over the letters 


“RTSILID E L?—and which speil “ Distiller.” 
A Pezzie.—I ain a word of fen letters, and have 
heen the means of preventing the destruction of mil- 


ture approach of death in various Ways. I have 
saved the child from sacrificing the parent, and the 
parent from sacrificing the child. I have prevented 
the father from sacrificing the mother, and the moth- 
er the father. I have saved the husband from mourn- 
ing the loss of his wife, and the wife the husband. 
I have rescued the widow from being clothed in rags, 
and have saved the fatherless from beggary and star- 
vation. I have prevented broils, riots, tumults, strifes, 
blood-shed, and murder; and, to a great extent, ren- 
dered useless the gallows. 


EPCTNMREAE 


BLAMING OUR CIRCUMSTANCES. 

There are huge follies which go up and down in 
the mouths and heads of men. “The place we live 
in makes us expensive, the state of life I have chosen 
renders me ambitious, my age makes me angry, or 
lustful, proud or peevish.” ‘hese are nothing else 
but resolutions never to mend, as long as we can 
have excuses for our follies; and until we can cozen 
ourselves no more. There is uo such thing as ne- 
cessity for a prince to dissemble, or for a servant to 
lie, or for a friend to flatter, for a civil person and a 
sociable one to be drunk; we cozen ourselves with 
thinking that the fawt is so much derivative from 
others, till the smart and the shame fall on ourselves, 
and cover our heads with sorrow.—And unless this 
gap be stopped, and we build our duty on our own 
bottoms, as supported with the grace of God, there 
is no vice but may find a patron—and no age, or re- 
lation, or state of life, but will be an engagement to 
sin; and we shall think it ucecssary to be lustful in 
our manhood, and covetous in our old age—and we 
shall perceive that every state of men, and every 
trade and profession, live on the vices of others, or 
on their miseries, and therefore they will think it ne- 
cessary to promote, or to wish it. ‘The vintmer’s re- 
tail supports the merchant’s trade, and it is a vice 
that supports the vintuer’s retail; and if all men were 
wise and sober persons, we should have fewer beg- 
gars, and fewer rich. It is necessary that we serve 
Gop, and do our duty, and secure the interest of our 
souls, and he as careful to preserve our relations to 
God, as to our friend or prince. But if it can be ne- 
cessary for any man in any condition to sin, it is also 
necessary for that man to perish.—Jeremy Taylor. 

Some excellent reasons for discretion and goodness are 
contained in the following verses :— 

Tho’ born in fashion’s gayest sphere, 
To seandal o’er ber te. 

Maria ne’er inelined an ear, 
For very deaf was she. 


In beauty to behold a flaw 
She was not so unkind — 

A rival’s faults she never saw, 
For she was very blind. 


Yet could she see and hear, yet mum 
She’d been, nor e’er so weak 

To tell the tale, for, being dumb, 
Maria could not speak. 

“Sur caucur A ConsumerioN PULLING THE Bei 
Rore.”—* Caught a Consumption!” thought I, as I 
conued over the remark of one who seemed to have 
no doubt of the truth of what he said—* Caught a 
consumption! What ean there be in this business to 
sap the foundations of a young lady’s health?” I 
did not know but that in the freak of a girlish fancy, 
she might have found her way into lhe great stone 
church,—the cold, damp church—and there exercised 
herself awhile upon the great bell rope, instead of 
jumping a smaller cord in the back parlor. But no, 
this was not the case. She had never seen the great 
chureh bell rope. 

It was the parlor bell rope—a sinall worsted cord, 
with a tassel at the end, dropping down from the ceil- 
ing,—connected in some mysterious manner with a 
bell far away in the kitchen, and a jerk of this rope is 
a signal for some one to come away forward to the 
parlor and “see what is wanted.” 

But what could there be in this simple instrument 
to invite a consumption? It certainly is a very easy 
going machine,—and being very near the mantlepicce, 
—that is to say, the sofa and rocking cbair—it requires 
no great exertion, cither of mind or body to work it. 
But still she had “caught a consumption ;” had 
grown up feeble and slender, and was apparently 
“not long for this world.” 1 grew perplexed and im- 
patient, was unsatisfied with the reason given. “ Per- 
haps,” thought I, “the rule of contraries has taken 
effect here. The exercise has been too feeble to en- 
gender health. She did not pull the rope enough— 
or hard enough—or peradventure, she did not go oc- 
casionally into the kitchen and do her own serving ; 
—kitchen walks being exceedingly conducive to the 
health of young ladies.—Ohio Rel. Mag. 


HARD TIMES. 


that let seasons be ever so favorable, crops ever so 
abundant, and prices of produce ever so high, they 
will still complain about hard times. They also as- 
sign them as reasons for “pulling up stakes” and 
moving west, where man is not doomed to “ eat 
bread by the sweat of his face.” They say, land 
which in “old times” could be bought tor “forty 
shillings” au acre, is now selling at fifty and sixty 
dollars—that corn which used to be sold for “half a 
crown,” and oats at a “ pistarcen ” a bushel, are now 
selling, the former at a dollar and the latter at sixty- 
two and a half cents, and that every thing else is pro- 
portionably high—that, in short, the times are se 
hard they must go to Illinois or Michigan, where 
land can be bought “for a song,” and where roast 
turkeys and friensseed chickens are skipping about 
and begging to be caten. 

We accidentally met one of these grumblers a few 
mornings since. He was an old acquaintance, & far- 


. . . ‘ . . | ea meal : , After the customa- 
The traveller took from his pocket a Bible, and re-| lions. I have dealt, with a strong and mighty hand,| mer from a neighboring town. After the customa 
alcohol is exclusively a product of fermentation, and in no | marked, that he made it his practice to read a chapter 


in the Bible and pray, before retiring; and if there 


| the means of saving from destruction. I have caused 
i the world to rejoice, and have prevented the prema- 
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new. We said there was “ nothing stirring ” except 
hard times, and he supposed that was no news. We 
informed him that we had not been aware that the 
times were hard ; but on the contrary, had supposed 
they were unusually easy, especially for farmers. He 
replied that we were “mightily mistaken ”—that the 
tunes were so hard that farmers found it difficult to 
maintain their families and raise money enough to 
pay their taxes, and for himself he was so embarrass 
ed that he must “sell out” and go where land was 
cheaper and better. 

We expressed our regret at finding him in £o strait: 
ened circumstances, and tendered him every assist- 
ance m our power in extricating himself from his 
difficulties. We told him we were laying in our 
winter supplies, and would take some of bis pro- 
duce off his hands and pay him the money for it— 
that if he would bring us in a few cords of two 
feet wood, we would give him three dollars a cord 
for it; but he said he had none to spare, having 
already cut off so much “to buy necessaries” that 
he should soon have to buy for his own fire. We 
told him we wanted a few loads of hay, for which 
we expected to pay eighteen or twenty dollars a 
ton; but he said his grass lands had almost wholly 
“run out,” and his crop was so light that he should 
probably have to buy for his own stock by the mid- 
dle of March. We offered him a dollar a bushel 
for corn—sixty-two cents for oats—twenty-five cents 
for butter, &c. &c. He said they were great prices ; 
but he was one of that unfortunate class of beings, 
who “when it rained porridge always had their 
dishes bottom side up ”—that he had none of these 
things to sell, but had them all to buy for the support 
of his family. 

We inquired about his farm, and the assistance 
he had in cultivating it. He said he had one hun- 
dred acres of what was once “ tolerable good land ” 
but it was “worn out” and would not pay the ex- 
pense of cultivation—that his house was “a leaky 
old thing,” the roof of which he had been trying to 
cover for eight or ten years ; but could not as yet get 
money cnough to buy shingles—that he had three 
| stout boys at home, of twelve, fourteen and sixteen 
years of age, aud that they all had to “work like 
dogs” to “bring the year about,” and after all * it 
was a tough mateh to make the buckle and strap 
meet,” and some years they did not meet at all, in 
which case he was obliged to “go on tick.” He 
imputed his difficulties wholly to the times—repro- 
bated extravagance in female dress—expatiated with 
considerable warmth on the evils of pride, and wound 
up his story, by sighing out that it was “terrible hard 
times.” 

We told him that he had fully satisfied us that it 
was indeed hard times, so far as the times concerned 
him—that he might go to Ilinois, Michigan, or any 
where else, and rest assured they,would follow 
him, unless he “turned over a new leaf,” and that 
he might as soon expect to get rid of the “ original 
sin, #8 poverty in the course he was pursuing ;—that 
if he wanted better times, to stop grumbling and go 
home—shingle his house—brush up his farm—and 
remember in future to always have his dish right 
side up. 











Woman’s Love.—No woman ever loved tothe full 
extent of the passion who did not venerate where she 
loved, and who did uot feel humble (delighted in that 
humility) by her exaggerated and overweening esti- 
mate of the superiority of the object of her worship. 

What state could fall, what liberty decay, if the 
zeal of man’s noisy patriotism was as pure as the si- 
lent loyalty of a woiman’s love ? 

Womaw’s love is a robe that wraps her from many 
a storn.—Bulwer. 

Manvat Lasor ano Menvat Cuttivation.—My 
conviction—net lightly taken up, but the result of 
long and earnest thought—is, that daily occupation 
with manual labor is in no way incompatible with 
the highest mental cultivation and refinement; that 
so fur from the exercise of mechanical employment 
daily, for a moderate time, being detrimental to the 
mental powers, it has, on the contrary, a decided ten- 
dency to strengthen them; and that if those who at 
the present serve the public in the capacity of writers, 
were to employ several hours a day in mechanical 
labor, their bodily health would be improved, and 
their writings would take a character of vigor, start- 
ling even to themselves,—They would find the work- 
shop a more healthy atmosphere than the drawing 
room. 

There is no reason, save ignorance, why any thing 
like degradation should attach to the character of the 
working mechanics, There is no reason, save igno- 
rance, Why they should not have dwellings as good 
as their employers, as to all the purposes of comfort. 
There is no reason, save ignorance, why they should 
not have abundance of good and well prepared food 
; for the body, and access to books of all kinds for the 
‘ proper culture of the mind; There is no reason, save 
ignorance, why they should not have a€cess to lee- 
tures of all kinds, aud picture and sculpture galleries, 
and museums, far more imposing than any thing the 
'workl has yet beheld. There is no reason, save ig 
|norance, Why the great body of the working people 
| should not possess, in addition to all that is necessary 
| for the comfortable maintenance of the body, all the 
| pleasures of mental refineinent, which are now only 
within the grasp of the very rich. There is no rea- 
| ¥0n, save ignorance, why the ruling powers of state 
‘should not bein their own hands, and all else, save 
‘only the excitements of ostentation and expensive sen- 
‘suality.—Tuil’s Mag. 








If you attempt to please every body, you will pro- 
| bably please nobody, but will most assuredly dis- 
_please somebody; your best plan therefore is to 
| please yourself—you may perchance please some- 
body—and nobody has a right to censure you, 
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FOR ZION’S HERALD. 
«“ MINISTERIAL SUPPORT.” 

Ma. Eprrorn—Under this head I find several excel- 
lent articles in some of the late numbers of Ziou’s 
Herald from the pen of my worthy brother Horton. 
And, in general, | admire these produ -tions, both for 
the sentunent.they- contain, and the ‘style in which 
they are written. Brother Horton’s first piece how- 
ever, Which:appeared in the Herald of January 13, 
contains ove statement, which does not appear to me 
quite correct. Ee 

The writer says with respect to the Discipline al- 
lowance of quarterage, “ Not t!.e least reference is to 
be had to this, in any other estimates. The simple 
questions proposed, with regard to house-rent, fuel, 
and table expenses, are to he examined and estimated 
precisely as they would be if no quarterage avere allow- 
ed.” On this point, from brother Horton, I must beg 
leave to differ, though I do it very reluctantly. 

The time was when the Discipline allowance of a 
Methodist Preacher was eighty dollars—and eighty for 
his wife. This was before there was much “ depre- 
ciation in the value-of money.” One hundred dol- 
lars is now the quarterage allowance of a single 
preacher, and two hundred that ofa married preach- 
er, with the addition of 16 dollars for every child un- 
der seven, and 24 dollars for those over seven and un- 
der fourteen years of age. Subsequent to the raising 
of the preachers’ allowance from eighty to one hun- 
dred dollars it was found, that such was the “ depreci- 
ation of the vatue of money,” and the expence of liv- 
ing iu some parts of the country, that the quarterage 
allowance, including, perhaps, bouse-rent and fuel, 
was not enough to support the preachers’ families in 
all places. Thence originated the bill for “ table ex- 
penses ;” which was designed as an appendage to the 
allowance which the Discipline had previously fixed. 
The chairman of the committee who reported that 
hill to the general conference is still living. He says, 
dt was designed to make up the quarterage allowance 
to a sum sufficient to support the preachers’ family. 
For instance: Two hundred and fifty,dollars is a 
sum sufficient to support a preacher and his wite sta- 
tioved on Buckland cireunt. If house-rent and fuel 
be added to this sum it would support them well.— 
The committee who should estimate the table expen- 
ses of such a family on Buckland cireuit would, it 
they went according to Discipline, proceed as tol- 
lows: The first question for us to determine, Is, how 
much do we need to support our preacher? ‘The an- 
swer is, two hundred and fifty dollars, beside house- 
rent and fuel. Well here we have two hundred 
of it estimated in the Discipline, we must add fitty 
dollars to the Discipline allowance, and raise It by 
such means as we can devise. But suppose a com- 
mittee meet to estimate the allowance of a preacher 
with no family but a wife, staticned at Bromfield 
street Recon, ‘Tie question to be first considered 
and decided, is, how fiuch ought we to raise this 
year for our preacher? Why it will take four bun- 
dred dollars to support him, beside his house- 
rent aud fuel. Very well; here are two hundred 
dollars of the sum estimated—his table expences nust 
therefure be two hundred dollars. ‘The different items 
will then stand thus: House-rent $200—fuel $100— 
quarterage $200—and table expenses $200—Tota, 
$700. ‘lhe quarterage is always to be kept in view 
—and to be the data trom which we start, and to be 
kept separate from monies raised for table expenses. 
Where the Discipline allowance is sufficient to sup- 
port the preacher’s fainily, the committee are to make 
a nominal estimate for table expenses. Perhaps it is 
not quite sufficient in any place in our conference ; 
then let enough be added, as table expenses, to make 
itsufficient. ‘This estimate must be varied according 
to the expenses of living in different parts of the cou- 
ference. 

Brother Hortou’s statement is a better commentary 
on our usages, than on the law, as explained by the 
framers, But the question is not what have been the 
usages of the city of Boston, of the New England 
Conference, but wHat Is THE LAW? And the law, 
I acknowledge, is a little obscure, but not so obscure 
as our administration, Our course in the New Eng- 
jand Conference, in our finances, is, and bas been for 
years anti-methodistieal. And our conference, so far 
as I know, isthe only one in the Union, if, perhaps, we 
except the Maine, that makes the quarterage a sec- 
ondary thing. There is no such thing known in the 
New Hampshire Conference as table expenses till the 
quarterage is fully paid ; and in more than half the 
appointments in that conference the preachers’ have 
no estimate at all tor table expenses. In three quar- 
ters of the appointments in that Conference, the Dis- 
cipline allowance, including perhaps house-rent and 
fuel, supports the preachers,—and is generally more 
than they receive. The administration of the New 
York Conterence is on the same principle. 

I will here name a circumstance. It will be re- 
collected that when the New Hampshire Conference 
was set off from this, we took three circuits from the 
New York Conference. Those circuits were then 
called Granville, Hampshire, and Leyden. They 
were all included in the Springfield District, the four 
years that I had charge of it. Three or four years 
ago there was a preacher stationed on one of these 
circuits with a wife and seven children. A cominittee 
was appointed to estimate his table expences—they 
went aside and consulted together, and returned wish- 
ing to be excused—stating, that they did not under- 
stand the business—that it was a newthing. The dis- 
cipline allowance together with house-rent and fuel, 
had always supported the preacher stationed among 
them. We however explained our usages to them, 
they went away again, and returned and reported 
seventy-tive dollarstable expenses for his large family! 
It was enough in that place. His quarterage claim 
was over three hundred dollars—say $320—house- 
rent and fuel $55—table expenees $75—total $450; 
which in that place was equal to $800 in Boston. 
Now those estimates were sufficient to support his 
family—and were made in accordance with the lefler 
and spirit of the Discipline. He did not get much 
above $300 in every thing. Of what use then would 
ut have been to have estimated his table expenses at 
$250 or $300, and so called the whole amount he 
received table expenses, and in the report to confer- 
ence hive given the circuit no credit for any thing ? 


That provision in our Discipline which fixes a part of 


the salary of Methodist Preachers, definitely, and leaves 
a part to be fixed by circumstances, is a very judicious 
regulation. For how could it have been possible to 
have detinitely fixed the whole amount, inasmuch as 
there is such a difference in the expense of living in 
different parts of our work? The Discipline allow- 
ance is not too little in any place—and the stewards or 
a committee appointed for that purpose, are at liberty 
to add from one dollar, to five hundred, under the 
provision for table expenses, as circumstances may 
require ; always taking into the account, as a starting 
point, the Discipline allowance. 

Our present administration in our financial con- 
ecrns has a very unequal bearing. A preacher, for in- 
Stance, is stationed in Wilbraham. 'The committee 
estimate his table expenses at $250. He receives just 
that amount, and goes to conference with his whole 
quarterage claim ; and, if our fiscal concerns are pub- 
lished, Wilbraham gets no credit at all. Here is 
another preacher with about the same weight of fam- 
ily stationed just over the river on one of the circuits 
which came to us from the N. Y. Conference. His 
table expenses are estimated at fifty dollars, if, indeed 
any thing is allowed him over and above his quarter- 
age, house-rent and fuel. He however gets but $200 
in all $50 less than the preacher at Wilbraham. But 
$100, or $150 of this is called quarterage. He has 
therefore no claim on conference, because the confer- 
ence cannot raise the preachers jn their quarterage 
claims so high as he now stands. The other preach- 
er, however, who has received $50 more than him- 
self, gets from $30 to $50 more from conference 
because he calls all that he has received « table 
expenses.” Now this has been true in fact with res- 
pect to those places, and is true in substance with res- 
pect to scores of other places in thisconference. But 





if in both the places alluded to above, the estimating 
committee had first inquired, how much do we need 
'to support our preacher? and then added to the dis- 
cipline allowance the sum required, there would have 
been no inequality. Our economy docs not contem- 
plate giving our preachers any thing more than a 
support—the Discipline allowance ought therefore 
jalways to be taken as the foundation on which to 
build the superstructure. The stewards or estima- 
ting committee have no other data. 

Our present administration has also a very unequal 
hearing upon the superannuated and worn out preach- 
ers. ‘There are so many effective preachers who 
come to conference with no returns for quarterage, 
that the superannuated are left nearly destitute. The 
worn out preachers in our conference have not, for 
several years past, received one third part of the 
amount Which has been appropriated to the same 
class of men in the N. H. Conterence. Last year, 
however, the ten cent collection was appropriated to 
worn out preachers, widows and orphans, by which 
means, the place of the regular funds of conference 
was supplied. 

We wust have a thorough reform in our financial 
conceris—and it is to be hoped that the next general 
conference will set us right in our administration.— 
Our fiscal concerns ought to be arraigned before that 
body. 

Now if brotl.er Horton means to say that the quar- 
terage claim is no more than a preacher ought to have 
to clothe himself and family, and furnish himself 
with books, &c. I agree with him. And if he is of 
the opinion that the preacher in his best days ought to 
be a little in the windward—that at this period in his 
life, he ought to be gaining a little, I say, amen. But 
the point we are now upon, is not what ought to be 
—but what 1s our present economy? The econo- 
my of the Methodist Church, at present, is to keep 
her ministers poor. If, however, there are any of our 
societies who are disposed to give their preachers a 
liberal support, they can do it constitutionally. They 
can estimate as much as they please for table expen- 
ses—but let not this estimate interfere with the quar- 
terage—let the quarterage be FIRST, SEPARATE and 
DISTINCT. 

Write on, brother Horton—chime in, brethren of 
the ministry and membership—and by the help of the 
Lord we will never suffer this subject to sleep again 
ull reform, system and efficiency are established 
throughout our boundaries. I kuow not of a single 
circuit or station in our conference where our people 
are not able to give their preachers a competent sup- 
port. If thereare any such places, tliey are “few 
and far between.” No preacher ought to be sent to 
any circuit or station will not support him in full— 
And I hope and trust on that subject our conference 
will hereafter take a DECIDED STAND. O. Scort. 

Holliston, Feb. 11, 1836. 


P.S. My object and brother Horton’: is the same. 
And if the position he has taken is an error, it is one 
in which the conference in general is practically in- 
volved. I think he will be able so to explain and 
qualify his position, that there will not be much dif- 
ference in our views. At any rate, you may be as- 
surred of one thing, Mr. Editor, Joraam Horton 
and myself are BRETHREN, in the true sense of the 
word! We shall not burt each other’s feelings—nor 
need “the mediation of iXngland to reconcile us, 
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N. YORK HAS REDEEMED HER REPUTATION. 

A mob, composed of about 300 stevedores and laborers 
on the wharves, who had struck for higher wages, as- 
sembled, says the N. Y. Courier and Enquirer, in South 
street, and passing along the piers, compelled the men at 
work to desist. At the foot of Maiden Lane, the rioters 
encountered Brink and Welch, police officers, who or- 
dered them to di perse. Abuse and violence was the re- 
ply. 

Meantime, Justice Lownds and Bloodgood, Tompkins, 
the two Smiths, Stevenson, Lyons, Hays, and nearly the 
whole of the police corps, had arrived at the place of dis- 
turbance. They succeeded in arresting several individu- 
als, and the mob gradually dispersed. 

We are happy to hear that Capt. Waite, of the packet- 
ship England, wisely determined to protect his ship, and 
the laborers in his employ, at every hazard; and with 
this view, planted a brass six pounder on his deck, well 
filled with grape and cannister; and with pistols in his 
hands, placed the mob at defiance, whilst his men, and 
those at work on the South America, which lay on the 
opposite side of the wharf, quietly proceeded in their la- 
bors. 

Whilst this lawless assemblage was thus parading our 
wharves, a large body of laborers, employed in removing 
the rubbish from, and tending on the masons, employed 
in the burnt district, also made a strike, for an increase of 
wages; and they too, unmindful of their duty to the laws, 
marched through the ruins, urging others to join them, 
and when they refused, sought to compel them, by force 
of bludgeons, and such other weapons as they could pro- 
cure. 

That night the rioters publicly proclaimed that the 
packet-ship United States should not sail the next day, 
and in consequence, the National Guards, as will be per- 
ceived by the following order, were directed to assemble 
at eight o’clock the next morning. A squadron of Horse 
were on duty the whole night. 

27th Artillery, National Guards.—Order No. 12. 
New York, 23d Feb., 1836. 

Upon the requirement of the Chief Magistrate of the 
city, this regiment is directed to appear at the Park to- 
morrow morning, the 24th instant, at eight o’clock, in full 
uniform, (gray pantaloons,) armed and equipped for actu- 
al service. MorGaAwn L. Smirn, Colonel. 

By order, J. H. Brower, Adjutant. 

In conforinity with the above notice the regiment para- 
ded, armed and equipped. There was, consequently, no 
mob. 

Three thousand ball cartridges were issued to the Reg- 
iment. 

That is the right way to crush a mob. This tampering 
with lawless men—addressing them as * gentlemen,” and 
urging them as « good citizens" to disperse, is impolitic. 











STATEMENT OF THE BOOK-AGENTS. 

The following card is from the N. Y¥. Commercial. 
We commend it to the perusal of the friends of the Book 
Concern. From Zion’s Watchman we learn that a meet- 
ing has been held in New York City, and $13,000 al- 
ready subscribed to meet the Joss. What will our friends 
do here? We hope for a prompt and practical reply. 

A CARD. 
Messrs. F. Hall, § Co. 

GreNTLEMEN—The interest which is felt by the public 
generally, and our friends particularly, in regard to the 
Methodist Book Concern, renders it proper for us to make 
this brief statement respecting it. After forty years’ op- 
eration, the institution, whose beginning was hardly per- 
ceptible, had gradually acquired a maturity and strength 
which exerted a most salutary and extensive influence in 
the religious community. We had hoped for permanency 
and increase, but in a few brief hours the devouring ele- 
ment has leveled the establishment to its very foundation. 
The destruction has been nearly entire. The loss is im- 
mense. It is reasonable to inquire, what was done to 
guard against this catastrophe? We reply that, under a 
deep sense of our responsibility as agents, we did every 
thing which was practicable to assure ourselves against 
such a loss. 

We beg leave to state for the information of those who 
may not have been particularly acquainted with our insti- 
tution and its management, that we had in the plan of our 
building provided fer two dwellings, one in each end of; 
the front building, which were designed to be occupied by 
by some confidential and trustworthy persons in our em- 
pl oyment expressly with a view to the security of the 
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whole establishment. They were t's used up to the 
time of the disastrous fire. “The south was occupied by 
Mr. Geo. Teel, the superintendent of our bindery, and the 
north by Mr. Thos. Baker, our porter and carman, both 
steady and religious men. It was made the duty of the 
latter specitically to pass through the entire building every 
night from half an hour to an hour after all persons had 
reiired from it, and to examine particularly and carefully 
by a glass lanthorn, every room and each stove so as to 
ascertain their entire safety. This duty we have no rea- 
son to believe has ever been neglected in a single instance. 
The report which this person makes of last night’s exam- 
ination, is, that a little before 9 o’clock, P. M. according 
to his usual custom, he examined the rooms and stoves ; 
that in the folding room, (in which the fire was first dis- 
covered and in which there had been no lights after six 
o’clock,) the fire was all out in three of the four stoves 
which were in it, and that in the fourth there was a small 
amount of coals, nearly extinguished, so that he is confi- 
dent there was no fire even in this stove half an hour af- 
ter he left it. Believing all to be perfectly safe he re- 
tired. That between4 and 5 o’clock next morning, (18th 
inst.,) he was aroused by some roaring noise which indu- 
ced him to look out of his window, when he perceived a 
light reflected into the back yard, aud on going out of the 
door he perceived the flames bursting through one of the 
rear windows of the. front building. The result is but too 
painfully known. Before 6 o’clock, the noble pile with 
its valuable contents was in ashes and ruins. 

In regard to insurance, we had up to the month of Oc- 
tober, kept what was judged by the book committee, who 
are our constitutimal advisers, an amount sufficiently 
large, covered by insurance in seven of the best offices in 
this city. After the large fire in Ann-street, we became 
desirous to increase pur insurance, and having been in- 
formed by one of the companies in which our policy had 
expired, that it would not renew for less than one hun- 
dred and fifty per cent advance on the previous rates, we 
had recourse first to Philadelphia, next to Baltimore, and 
then to Boston, at each of which places on our first appli- 
cation, we were encouraged to hope for success, but on 
furnishing them with a particular statement of the risk, 
they ali declined taking it. 

We were then thrown back on our own city, and on the 
expira‘ion of another of onr policies, we renewed at an ad- 
vance which we thought reasonable, and having ascertain- 
ed that we could get as much insured at the same rate as 
we desired, we proceeded to insure at short intervals up 
to the never to be forgotten fire of the 16th and 17th of 
December last. Here the means of protecting ourselves 
ceased to be available and efficient, and here we were 
obliged to pause, for having failed in an application to our 
three great commercial cities under circumstances very 
much less appalling, it would have been madness to hope 
for success under circumstances such as were marked by 
the destruction of scores of millions. 

We immediately commenced a more careful and rigid 
system of self-protection, and for this purpose expended 
several hundred dollars, and hoped that by the divine 
blessing upon those acts of duty, that we were safe. God 
has permitted it to be otherwise. To his decision it be- 
comes us devoutly to submit. In conclusion, we have 
only to say, that we are utterly unable to assign any 
cause for this desolating result. 

Respectfully, B. WauGu & T. Mason, 
Agents of the Methodist Book Concern. 
Feb 18, 1836. 





TEMPERANCE MEETING AT THE OpEeon.—The 
Twenty-third day of February, 1836, was a day of Jubi- 
lee, to the friends of temperance, throughout the world. 


The victories that have been achieved by the power of 


truth, stand out the wonder of all, and well may it be said 
—No cause has ever prospered like this. 
Reform has moved steadily onward over every obstacle— 
be they Bishops—D. D.’s—or Deacons. Like a ‘‘ Chari- 


ot of Fire,” wherever it goes, it sheds a glorious lustre, 


and is a beacon-light to those tottering in the dark. 

Last Tuesday evening, the citizens of Boston thronged 
the spacious Odeon, to hear an address from Rev. Thom- 
as Whittemore, editor of the Trumpet. 


—appropriate anecdotes—and serious reflections. Mr. 
W. bas a peculiar faculty, as a lecturer, by which he se- 
cures the close attention of his audience. 
be well for him to devote his whole time to this cause ? 





A Goopv Move.—The Quarterly Conference of the 
Smithfield street Church, in Pittsfield, Penn., passed the 
following resolve :— 


«© Resolved, That the General Conference of the Meth- 


odist Episcopal Church, to set in Cincinnati, in May next, 


be, and are hereby requested, to restore to our ‘* General 
Rules,” the rule on the subject of the use of ardent spir- 
its, as it existed in those originally drawn up by Mr. 
Wesley.” 

We hope the Churches in New England will follow 
this excellent precedent. Send on your petitions as thick 
as the frogs were in Egpyt. 

By the by—would it not be well to invite the next 
General Conference to hold its session in Boston. “ A 
word to the wise,”’ &c. 





[From our Correspondent. ] 
Influence of the American Revolution—Its production 





of great Characters—Eulogistic Sketch of Koscius- 
ko, the Polish Chieftain—Polish Spirit—Engage- 


The Chariot of 


It was excellent 
—thrice excellent—abounding with amusing illustrations 


Would it not 


same monument, as being that of one who was their | 
associate in arms, and who, like each of them, at 
the champion of liberal principles in the land of his birth. 
It is thé name of the Polish chieftain Kosc1usko. 

Kosciusko was from earliest life imbued with the gen- 
uine Polish spirit—a spirit made up of chivalry and gen- 
erosity. Not, on the one hand, like the national spirit of 
the French, distinguished for levity and ostentation, nor, 
on the other, like that of the English, distinguished for 
phlegmatic intrepidity and unvarying monotony, but at 
once generous, valiant and magnanimous. Influenced 
by this noble impulse, he could not remain long unaffect- 
ed by the universal oppressions under which the world 
was groaning. His own country lay in ruins around 
him, and the tyranny of successive centuries pressed 
like an incubus upon the nations of Europe. Under 
these circumstances America arose to rend the chains 
of her colonial vassalage. She appealed to the friends of 
man in Europe. The generous sympathies of a heart 
like that of Kosciusko could not but respond to the ap- 
peal. Ardent with the love of liberty, he flew with La- 
fayette, and his own countryman, Pulaski, to our battle 
fields, where he stood firm and unwavering to our inter- 
ests, amidst the storms and peril of our revolution. No 
motives of sordid ambition could have led him to this act,— 
they were the promptings of a pure and elevated love of 
liberty. The probabilities of success were few, and fee- 
ble, and the failure of the experiment involved the deep- 
est hazards. Nothing but a disinterested enthusiasm for 
the rights of man, and a consciousness of the high recti- 
tude of their cause, could have sustained the patriots of 
the American revolution unappalled amid the dark omens 
that seemed every where to confront them. It was the 
time that tried men’s souls. 

The successful termination of that struggle revived the 
hopes of the world. Pulaski had fallen gloriously in 
battle, and now reposed in the American soil, amid the 
peaceful silence that had taken the place of the previous 
din of war. Lafayette returned to France, there to 
stand as a beacon to his oppressed countrymen in their 
efforts for freedom ; and Kosciusko went back to rescue 
the land of his nativity from the aggressions of the Par- 
tition league. An act of spoliation had been perpetrated 
on his nation, in open defiance of the most sacred princi- 
ples of international policy and of the indignation of the 
world. Her territory had been seized upon by a lawless 
confederacy of power, and divided into three allotments, 
which were distributed by her merciless invaders among 
themselves. This was the condition of Poland, when 
Kosciusko— elated with the triumphs of liberty in Ameri- 
ca—returned to Europe. Her nationality was extin- 
guished, and his brave countrymen were agonizing un- 
der a torture which the Polish heart was never formed 
to suffer—that of foreign oppression. He wandered in 
exile from his country, awaiting an opportunity when he 
might rally her sons, and resent her wrongs. That op- 
portunity came, and—though hapless in its result—though 
she fell bleeding with increased wounds—it demonstrated 
to the world that her lofty spirit, unhumbled, still tower- 
ed in its native pride above all her depressions. 

The fatal 10th of October, ’94, determined the issue of 
her struggles. It was a dark day of destiny to Poland,— 
a day that dawned in brightness, but closed with the 
blackness of despair. A desperate contest had been sus- 
tained by the patriots, in expectation of early reinforce- 
ments, which failing to arrive, nothing remained but to 
fall gloriously in the struggle, or, by a transient retreat, 
meet a more cruel and ignoble fate. The brave hero 
gathered around him his chief warriors, and, with in- 
trepid heart, bade them prepare to fall sacrifices to ap- 
pease the vengeance of that relentless fate which 
still seemed to blast the hupes of Poland, and then 
placing himself at their head, led them on to a grand 
charge into the midst of the enemy, and fell covered 
with wounds, while his companions, dying around him, 
waved, in their bloody agonies, the broken fragments of 
their weapons in proud defiance of the foe that was 
trampling them to the earth. The news of Kosciusko’s 
captivity flew as on the winds to Warsaw, and was every 
where received as the voice of inexorable fate. With his 
fall their hopes expired—they resigned themselves to the 
reckl of despair—and the cry of lamentation and 
wo was heard in the streets of Warsaw. Men and 
women were every where seen wringing their hands in 
anguish, beating their heads against the walls, and ex- 
claiming in tones of despair, ‘* Kosciusko is no more! 
The country is lost!” Many, in the phrenzy of grief, 
were seized with madness from which they never after- 
wards recovered. This hapless event terminates the 
brief story of the public career of Kosciusko. Many of 
the wounds received in this contest he carried with him 
unhealed to the grave. After a period of imprisonment 
in St. Petersburgh, he returned to America. But in the 
fall of his country his spirit had received a wound, the 
anguish of which no change of circumstances or place 
could allay ; so that after a brief stay in our land, he re- 








ment in our Revolution—Polish Revolution— Youth- | turned again to Europe, and there retired to Switzerland 


Sul Affection—Influence of his memory. 


to end his days in mourning the fate of his country amid 


My Dear S1r—Moving as I have been for some time | its rugged wilds—the mountain retreats of liberty in 


past, among the associations of American politics and great- 
ness, I find a frequent propensity in my mind to indulge in 
cursory references to the singular career of the American 
republic, from its colonial insignificance to its present im- 
I have just withdrawn my eyes from the in- 
teresting pages of its history, and it is impossible to re-| chivalric spirit of the Poles. 


portance. 


strain my admiration. 

There are crises in human history which give a com- 
p’exion to the affairs of the world for ages after their oc- 
currence. Of such a character was the crisis of the 
American revolution. 
has elapsed since the spirit of liberty, aroused by that 
event, uttered its voice of remonstrance and defiance 
against the tyranny of the oppressor. That voice, though 
then coming from a few insulated and inglorious colonies, 
not only spoke, like the fititof the Creator, a new political 


A little more than half a century 


Europe. 

The disastrous termination of the revolution, together 
with the long series of national afflictions that had pre- 
ceded it, and the more merciless tyranny that followed, 
gave a cast of pathetic melancholy to the generous and 
It was not the dark and 
sombre remorse of guilt, but the calm, pining melancholy 
of conscious virtue, struggling with insupportable adver- 
sity—the deep despondency of ruined hope. It was with 
this spirit that Kosciusko spent the remainder of his life, 
and with this spirit he expired. 

There was in the character of Kosciusko an assem- 
blage of every great and ennobling virtue—the loftier 
qualities of the hero blended with the more amiable and 
refined sentiments of the man of social sympathy. The 
affection of his youth had been blighted by disappoint- 


creation into being, but continues still to speak in tones of | ment, and it was this circumstance that gave a bias to his 


distinctness and power. {ts sound has swept over the 


mind in favor of heroic life. He ever after seemed 


deep, and its echoes have reached even the interior of| reckless of his own existence and interest, but looked 


Europe. This spirit is gradually pervading that portion 
of our globe, introducing innovation and reform among 
its hoary institutions, awakening the popular mind from 
the sluggish apathy to which ages of oppression have 
reduced it, and modifying and assimilating to its own 
nature the moral feeling and political sentiments of man- 
kind. And who can doubt that it is destined to change 
the whole aspect of the civilized world, and introduce a 
radical reformation of the whole order of civil society ? 
But the crisis of the American revolution was not only 
distinguished by its subsequent influence on the politics 
of the civilized world. It brought forth from obscurity 
an array of human greatness, which has never been sur- 


passed in splendor in any one period in the history of 


mind. Among all the events in the history of man 
which have called up his powers to their full extent, 
and disclosed the more concealed features of his mind, 
none have been more fruitful in interesting data for the 
study of the philosophy of human character; and none 
have ailorded more illustrious models of virtuous great- 
ness. Among the noble names of that event are those 
that stand at the head of the lists, and have been the na- 
tional leaders of the patriots of their respective countries. 
First stands WasHinGron, a name synonymous with 
all that is good and great, 2nd whose eulogy is the his- 
tory of his nation; next is a name that stands out legibly 
on the page of European history,—the name of Laray- 
ETTE, who, taught in the school of the American revolu- 
tion, introduced the spirit of American liberty into Eu- 
rope, and, disdaining the bribes of tyrants, stood its fear- 
less votary in their midst. The other name, though it 
may not sound so familiarly to our ears as those of Wash- 


upon the wide world as his home, and devoted himself to 
its emancipation. 

A perverted philosophy may vent its phlegm in ex- 
pressions of contempt against the passion of human love, 
as the mere aberration of youthful fancy, but to the eye of 
that sound and genuine philosophy which is founded in 
the constitution of man, it must ever be recognized as 
one of the most amiable and elevating principles of our 
nature, an original law of our being worthy of the wise 
Creator who formed us; the kindliest affection of the hu- 
man soul, designed to throw a soothing softness over the 
ruder qualities of the heart. There are those whose 
hearts have never felt the warm gust of congenial feel- 
ing—-the vital throb of social affection; but who seem to 
regard the reciprocal relations of life as if designed mere- 


or as facilities for the accomplishment of selfish interests. 
But these are anomalies in the moral creation, and with 
the finer sentiments every other ennobling moral qual- 
ity, expires in their bosoms. They know not the gen- 
erous elevation of a benevolent heart, nor the hallowed 
pleasures of undying friendship; but are breathing 
statutes of adamant,—beings made to live, and die and be 
forgotten.—Kosciusko’s sympathies were deep, ardent 
and expansive. The tumultuous din and bloody scenes 
of the battle field could not extinguish them, for he 
sought not the chaplets of war, damp with the blood of 
innocence. He fought not for the paltry honors of am- 
bition, but for the emancipation of mao. He new sleeps 
where Sobieski and Poniatowski were laid before him, 








* Oginski. 


ly as conveniences for the promotion of secular purposes, : 





ington and Lafayette, deserves to be inscribed on the } but his memory shall Yive, associated with that of Wash- 


ington and Lafayette, while ever the cause of human 
freedom can claim an advocate. His tiame has become 
the watchword of liberty to his oppressed countrymen. 
That name the Polish mother teaches to her infant boy as 
the high model of his future character. To that name, 
national gratitude has erected a memorial on the summit 
of Branislawa, where many a generous Pole, in the day 
of national wretchedness, has uttered his death vow! 
It stands out in characters of living lustre on the history 
of Europe, and there it will stand forever! and should 
the violence of tyrants ever blot the name of liberty from 
the memory of man, the name of Kosciusko will endure, 
synonymous with it, and his history will ever stand a 
practical exposition of its principles! The thunders of 
another hapless war, mingled with the dying lamentations 
of his country, have broken the silence of his tomb !— 
She again reared her unhumbled crest, but it was only 
to utter a voice of upbraiding against an ungenerous 
world, looking with indifference on her wrongs, and then 
sink back again to destruction! Her name is erased 
from the map of nations; but her destiny may not yet be 
consummated ; the elements of her political being are but 
disorganized, and dispersed over the earth to purge it, and 
it is yet to be decided whether they shall again be gath- 
ered together and consolidated into a beautiful fabric of 
free and independent empire. Wherever her noble song 
wander over the world, they will go as the “heralds of 
human freedom, bespeaking by their noble bearing the 
high spirit that actuates them ; and her ruins are a mon- 
umental pile consecrated to freedom in the midst of Euro- 
pean darkness and tyranny. The sacrifices of her battle 
fields smoking before the eyes of heaven, will secure 
its righteous interposition ; the cries of her exiled chil- 
dren, borne on the wintry blasts of Siberia, will reach 
the throne of God, and the day of redress to her wrongs, 
and righteous retribution to her oppressors, may yet come. 
The usurpations of the Autocrat, and his open disregard 
of the most binding obligations of international law, have 
long excited the alarm of Europe. The universal de- 
testation of the world rests upon his throne, and the next 
usurpation will be the signal for a grand and unanimous 
rising of Europe to crush this monster of empire. His 
throne is but a pile of disjointed and incongruous materi- 
als, and let but the united powers of Europe turn their 
thunders against it, and it will fall with the crash of de- 
struction, and in that fall the land of Kosciusko may 
arise, glorious with the freshness and vigor of regenera- 
tion, and once more take her seat among the nations of 
the earth. G. H. I. 





SLANDER.—If we ever catch ourself violating the pre- 
cept to “love our enemies ”—it is most generally caused 
by that concentration of poison—a Slanderer. We know 
of no being more unutterably loathesome—we care not 
whether in the church or out. If in the church, you 
may be sure the slanderer is a hypocrite. 

But enough— here is a commentary, stronger than we 
can put on paper, against the accursed crime. It is a let- 
ter written by John R. Webb, a young gentleman of high- 
ly respectable connections, who shot himself through the 
head, on the 28th of January last, at Greensville, Va., in 
the office of Dr. Thomas A. Harrison, with whom he was 
a student. 

“ Dear Father—The cause of my killing myself, was, 
that some of my relations were always telling some tales 
about me, from which I thought I should run distracted, 
and I thought that I had better put an end to my life first. 
You all must not grieve after me. You must carry me 
home and put me in the garden. 

Joun R. Wess.” 





“TrEe-ToTAL.”—This is the English word—newly 
coined—for total abstinence. We have received a copy 
of a petition to the Legislature, from Greenfield, Mass., 
by the kindness of a thorough tee-totaller, Rev. P. Towns- 
end. It requests the Legislature so far to alter or amend 
the law regulating licensed houses, as to prohibit, under 
severe penalties, Inn-holders or Tavern-keepers from sel- 
ling rum, brandy, or any other distilled liquors, or any 
mixed liquors, a part of which is spirituous, to any person’ 
who is an inhabitant or resident of the city, town, or dis- 
trict where such licensed person resides, knowing such’ 
person to be an inhabitant or resident of said city, town, 
or district. 





WRONG HABITS IN PREACHING. 

We write not upon the subject in a tone of querulous’ 
complaint, but affectionate remonstrance, to all whom it 
may concern. What we mean may be understood by a 
perusal of the following list from a correspondent of that 
excellent paper, the Morning Star :— 


1, A long drawling manner of uttering words, some- 
times speaking through the nose, thus giving words an 
unknown, unnatural sound. 

2. Hamming, as though the speaking pipes were ob- 
structed when they are not. It is true a speaker may 
sometimes meet with this difficulty, in which case I 
would recommend him to stop and clear his pipes, en- 
deavoring at the same time, not to disgust or affect the 
seriousness of his congregation. 

3. A distressing noise in taking in breath, sometimes 
by a loud hissing noise, but oftener by a dismal sound 
like that of a person when dying or when in the act of 
snoring. I never skall forget a lesson on this point which 
an aged father in the ministry gave a young licenciate in 
an Elders’ Conference in which I was permitted to have 
aseat. It was an affectionate lesson, but it was a faith- 
ful one. 

4. Adding a certain sound or syllable to the end of a 
word or sentenee, giving it the sound of 7, er, or ar; 
thus, and-er, happy-er, good-er, “* Seek ye the Lord”-er, 
&e. &e. 

5. Putting the hand upon one side of the head as 
though the head was suffering from violent pain, or a8 
though the head needed the hand to support it. 

6. Strange writhings and contortions of the face, such 
as scowling with the eye-brows, twisting the mouth into 
all manner of shapes, &c. &e. 

7. A sing-song tone, as though the religious perform- 
ances were rather designed to please the muses, than to 
enlighten and interest an attentive audience. 

8. Using certain childish and improper phrases, such 
as * dears,” ‘“* my dears,” and the like. I recollect nam- 
ing these once to a brother who was in the habit of using’ 
them. At first he could hardly be persuaded that this 
was the fact; but being told that he had used these word# 
several times in a single exhortation, he thanked me as 4 
brother, and said he would use them no more. I have 
not heard him name them since. 


We think it would be well for every preacher who 


may read these, to ask himself, “* Am I guilty of any one 
of these faults?” 





[> It should be remembered that the entire expense? 
of the Delegates to the General Conference must be paid 
by collections in the various Societies. It should not be 
expected that any deficiency will be made up at New 
York, now, as all their funds will be needed to re-estab- 
lish the ** Concern.” 





I> We would inform the Investigater that personality 
is always the dernier resort when argument fails. He 
may say this much to his friend, ‘+ Oliver Plainspeech,” 
from us. Our name, to be sure, is not very euphonious + 
but, then, ©. P. must have a little mercy, aad consider 
we had noeleetion concerning that matter. It was forced 
upon us. If, however, it bad not been, we rather thiak 
we should ’nt have preferred that of « Thomas Paine,” oF 





—* Abner Kneeland.” 
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WHY WE OPPO 


1. Because it is false. 
2. Because it is immoral. 
3. Because it teaches irres 
4. Because it would annih 
6. Because it would abrog 
6. Because it is inconsiste! 
the teachings of nature. 
7. Because it is a gross vic 
8. Because its tendency is 
9. Because it is brutal and 
These are the reasons—tos 
—why we have opposed, and 
pose, so long as we have str 
Monster of Monsters. Aad 
and all others engaged in 
Man shall be hurled from its 
son assume its place. If thi 
secution ‘and ridicule conne 
think it “ beneath his dignity 
fare, let him stand out of the 
«© We want no cowards in 
clares the ultimate glory and 
is to be accomplished by con 
When the banner of the C: 
dwelling—when universal | 
reigo—when the hills shall 
for joy—when the Ethiop sha 
and join in the world’s pzai 
have it said of him in tones of 
WAS IDLE?” 
On, then, afresh to the con 











JUNIOR PREAC! 
SEMI-ANNUA 
The following is the order. 
by the Committee of the Jur 
were appointed to prepare th 
The meeting will be held in 
Monday evening, April 27, \ 
by Rev. B. Otheman, and c 
following. It is desirable 
themselves in their respectiv 
as thoroughly as possible, th 
The exercises are divided | 
says, in the form of Lectures 
in the afternoon, and Sermon 


Serme 

1. Sovereignty of God. J 

2. Divinity of Christ. C. 

3. Human Depravity. J. 

4. Baptism. J. Porter. 

Essays in the fo 

1. On Conscience. H. Cu 

2. A view of the changes 
New England Calvinistic Th 

3. The German Theology. 

4. Present condition and fi 
Church in Europe. S. W. € 

5. The propriety of Institu 
tion in the M. E. Church. « 

6. A view of the progress 
Science. E. OTHEMAN. 

7. Influence of Christianit 
governments. J. KniGur. 

8. A view of the Scholasti 

9. Consistency of the Mos 
coveries of Geology. R. Sp 

10. The Deluge, as furnis} 
the Mosaic History. W. P. 

il. The doctrine of the M 

12. The evidences of the f 
J. HAscALL. 

13. The duty of the Chris! 
in directing popular educatio 

14. Utility of Church His 
ING. 

15. Relation between the 
ers. E. Downinec. 

It will be expected that th 
ered publicly before the So 
occupy as much time as can | 
of the proceedings. The cor 
ever, that all the members n 
prepare, if: convenient, diss¢ 
they shall choose, and have | 
otherwise attended to, as tl 
may require. 

Discus 

1. Would it be proper for | 
Theological Institutions, as 
ministry ? 

2. Is there any dangez to 
erations and tendencies of P 
the United States? 

8. Is war, under any 
Christianity ? 

4. Is the immediate abolit 
the United States, a proper s 
tian Churches in their eccle: 


Maria Monx.—The th 
Dr. Bartlett, stated that the 
Monk” was a mere transcrij 
which he is the owner. Thi 
ly, by presenting parallel pa 
must consider him mistaken. 

The N. Y. Herald says tl 
refers—who, by the way, is 
soner, in general—has beer 
city, and that there is not 
them. Theodore Dwight, J 
in the community—is said 
closures’ from the motith ¢ 
seen sufficient evidence wh: 
be believed. 

Exrra.—We have just re 
vocaté and Journal, relative | 
It arrived too late for us to 
glean the following particul: 
be relied on as correct :— 





The whole amount which « 
from the insurance companie 

By this ca!amitous event, 
hand, consisting of books bot 
exception of from 300 to 4 
with 31 printing-presses, ty; 
type plates, paper, together v 
ed at an expense of about ¢. 
in the several offices, and 
Christian Advocate and Jou: 
was principally packed and 
tirely consumed. As a port 
Were secured in fire-proof \ 
We have some hope that | 
from the devouring element. 
at present unable to determ 
preparing this article, they 
the smouldering ruins and t! 
count books, together with th 
and some other valuable p: 
fire-proof vault, it has been 
Preserved. The mail-books 
and Journal were rescued b 
of that department. 

We cannot state exactly th 
but, from a hasty estimate, ta 
the last session of the Nev 
basis, it cannot be less than 
a time has so much property 
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i Lafayette, while ever the cause of human 
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ther and consolidated into a beautiful fabric of 
independent empire. Wherever her noble sors 
ver the world, they will go as the “heralds of 
eedom, bespeaking by their noble bearing the 
it that actuates them; and her ruins are a mon- 
pile consecrated to freedom in the midst of Euro- 
ness and tyranny. The sacrifices of her battle 
oking before the eyes of heaven, will secure 
ous interposition ; the cries of her exiled chil- 
ne on the wintry blasts of Siberia, will reach 
e of God, and the day of redress to her wrongs, 
eous retribution to her oppressors, may yet come. 
pations of the Autocrat, and his open disregard 
st binding obligations of international law, have 
ited the alarm of Europe. The universal de- 
of the world rests upon his throne, and the next 
n will be the signal for a grand and unanimous 
Europe to crush this monster of empire. His 
but a pile of disjointed and incongruous materi- 
let but the united powers of Europe turn their 
against it, and it will fall with the crash of de- 
_and in that fall the land of Kosciusko may 
rious with the freshness and vigor of regenera- 
once more take her seat among the nations of 
. G. H.I. 





DER.—If we ever catch ourself violating the pre- 
‘love our enemies ”’—it is most generally caused 
oncentration of poison—a Slanderer. We know 
ng more unutterably loathesome—we care not 

in the church or out. If in the church, you 
sure the slanderer is a hypocrite. 
nough— here is a commentary, stronger than we 
on paper, against the accursed crime. It is a let- 
fen by John R. Webb, a young gentleman of high- 
ctable connections, who shot himself through the 
1 the 28th of January last, at Greensville, Va., in 
e of Dr. Thomas A. Harrison, with whom he was 
it. 
i Father—The cause of my killing myself, was, 
ie of my relations were always telling some tales 
e, from which I thought I should run distracted, 
ought that I had better put an end to my life first. 
must not grieve after me. You must carry me 
nd put me in the garden. 

Joun R. Wess.” 





s-ToTAL.”—This is the English word—newly 
-for total abstinence. We have received a copy 
ition to the Legislature, from Greenfield, Mass., 
sindness of a thorough tee-totaller, Rev. P. Towns- 
it requests the Legislature so far to alter or amend 
regulating licensed houses, as to prohibit, under 
penalties, Iun-holders or Tavern-keepers from sel- 
m, brandy, or any other distilled liquors, or any 
iquors, a part of which is spirituous, to any person’ 
an inhabitant or resident of the city, town, or dis- 
here such licensed person resides, knowing such’ 
to be an inhabitant or resident of said city, town, 
ict. 





WRONG HABITS IN PREACHING. 

write not upon the subject in a tone of querulous 
int, but affectionate remonstrance, to all whom it 
ncern. What we mean may be understood by a 
of the following list from a correspondent of that 
nt paper, the Morning Star :— 


long drawling manner of uttering words, some- 
peaking through the nose, thus giving words an 
yn, unnatural sound. 
amming, as though the speaking pipes were ob- 
i when they are not. It is true a speaker may 
pes meet with this difficulty, in which case I 
recommend him to stop and clear his pipes, en- 
ng at the same time, not to disgust or affect the 
ness of his congregation. 
distressing noise in taking in breath, sometimes 
ud hissing noise, but oftener by a dismal sound 
it of a person when dying or when in the act of 
I uever skall forget a lesson on this point which 
| father in the ministry gave a young licenciate in 
srs’ Conference in which I was permitted to have 
It was an affectionate lesson, but it was a faith- 
dding a certain sound or syllable to the end of a 
r sentenee, giving it the sound of r, er, or ar ; 
nd-er, happy-er, good-er, ‘* Seek ye the Lord”’-er, 


utting the hand upon one side of the head as 
the head was suffering from violent pain, or as 
| the head needed the hand to support it. 
trange writhings and contortions of the face, such 
vling with the eye-brows, twisting the mouth into 
wer of shapes, &c. &e. 
. sing-song tone, as though the religious perform- 
were rather designed to please the muses, than to 
fen and interest an attentive audience. 
sing certain childish and improper phrases, such 
ars,” “my dears,” and the like. I recollect nam- 
se once to a brother who was in the habit of using 
At first he could hardly be persuaded that this 
e fact; but being told that he had used these words 
| times in a single exhortation, he thanked me as a 
r, and said he would use them no more. I have 
ard him name them since. 


think it would be well for every preacher who 
ead these, to ask himself, ** Am I guilty of any one 


>” 


e faults ? 





It should be remembered that the entire expense? 
Delegates to the General Conference must be paid 
lections in the various Societies. It should not be 
ted that any deficiency will be nade up at New 
now, as all their funds will be needed to re-estab- 
e ** Concern.” 





We would inform the Investigator that personality 
ays the dernier resort when argument fails. He 
ay this much to his friend, “ Oliver Plainspeech,” 
us. Our name, to be sure, is not very euphonious ; 
1en, O. P. must have a little mercy, aad consider 
d noeleetion concerning that matter. It was forced 
us. If, however, it bad not been, we rather thiak 
ould ’nt have preferred that of * Thomas Paine,” oF 
bner Kneelund.” 
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1. Because it is false. 
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2. Because it is immoral. 

3. Because it teaches irresponsibility. 

4. Because it would annihilate wholesome laws. 

5. Because it would abrogate the marriage tie. 

6. Because it is inconsistent with itself, and opposed to 
the teachings of nature. 

7. Because it is a gross violation of common sense. 

8. Because its tendency is to crime. 

9. Because it is brutal and blood-thirsty. 

These are the reasons—together with a score of others 
—why we have opposed, and why we will continue to op- 
pose, so long as we have strength to wield a pen, that 
Monster of Monsters. And may the Holy One aid us, 
and all others engaged in the cause, till this enemy of 
Man shall be hurled from its lofty seat and Rigur Rea- 
soN assume its place. If there be any afraid of the per- 
secution ‘and ridicule connected with the enterprize, or 
think it “ beneath his dignity” to engage io such a war- 
fare, let him stand out of the way. 

« We want no cowards in our Camp.” Prophecy de- 
clares the ultimate glory and triumph of TrutH. But it 
is to be accomplished by controversy. Who will flinch ? 
When the banner of the Cross shail wave over every 
dwelling—when universal good will and peace shall 
reigo—when the hills shall rejoice, and the vallies sing 
for joy—when the Ethiop shall hold up his swarthy hands 
and join in the world’s pean—wuo will be willing to 
have it said of him in tones of sorrow and reproach—* He 
WAS IDLE?” 

On, then, afresh to the conflict, ye redeemed ones! 





JUNIOR PREACHERS’ SOCIETY. 
SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING. 

The following is the order of exercises determined upon 
by the Committee of the Junior Preachers’ Society, who 
were appointed to prepare the business of that occasion. 
The meeting will be held in Holliston, to commence on 
Monday evening, April 27, with an introductory sermon 
by Rev. B. Otheman, and continue till Friday evening 
following. It is desirable that the members prepare 
themselves in their respective appointments as soon and 
as thoroughly as possible, that there may be no failures. 
The exercises are divided into three departments: Es- 
says, in the form of Lectures, in the forenoon, Discourses 
in the afternoon, and Sermons in the evening. 


Sermons. 
. Sovereignty of God. J. HamiI.Ton. 
. Divinity of Christ. C. K. True. 
. Human Depravity. J. Horton. 
. Baptism. J. Porter. 
Essays in the form of Lectures. 

1. On Conscience. H. CuMMINGs. 

2. A view of the changes and present character of the 
New England Calvinistic Theology. F. P. Tracy. 

3. The German Theology. La Roy SuNDERLAND. 

4. Present condition and future prospects of the Papal 
Church in Europe. S. W. CoGGEsHALL. 

5. The propriety of Institutions for Theological Educa- 
tion in the M. E. Church. A. U. Swinerron. 

6. A view of the progress and present state of Ethical 
Science. E. OTHEMAN. 

7. Influence of Christianity on the interests of political 
governments. J. KniGur. 

8. A view of the Scholastic Theology. A. Stevens. 

9. Consistency of the Mosaic Cosmogony with the dis- 
coveries of Geology. R. SpauLpDING. 

10. The Deluge, as furnishing evidence of the truth of 
the Mosaic History. W. P. WHITE. 

il. The doctrine of the Millennium. W. Livesey. 

12. The evidences of the final restoration of the Jews. 
J. HASCALL.- 

13. The duty of the Christian Church to take the lead 
in directing popular education. D. PaTTen. 

14. Utility of Church History as a study. J. Down- 
ING. 

15. Relation between the Moral and Intellectual Pow- 
ers. E. DowninG. 

It will be expected that the preceding Essays be deliv- 
ered publicly before the Society. They will probably 
occupy as much time as can be allotted to this department 
of the proceedings. The committee would request, how- 
ever, that all the members not included in the above list, 
prepare, if convenient, dissertations on such subjects as 
they shall choose, and have them present to be read, or 
étherwise attended to, as the necessity of the meeting 
may require. 
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Discussions. 

1. Would it be proper for the M. E. Church to establish 
Theological Institutions, as preparatory for the gospel 
ministry ? 

2. Is there any dangez to be apprehended from the op- 
erations and tendencies of Popery, to the institutions of 
the United States? 

8. Is war, under any circumstances, justifiable by 
Christianity ? 

4. Is the immediate abolition of Slavery, as it exists in 
the United States, a proper subject for the action of Chris- 
tian Churches in their ecclesiastical capacity ? 

Cc. K. Trve, 
H. CumMInGs, 
A. STEVENS. 





Maria Monx.—The theological editor of the Pilot, 
Dr. Bartlett, stated that the «‘ Awful Disclosures of Maria 
Monk” was a mere transcript of an old Spanish work of 
which he is the owner. This he could prove conclusive- 
ly, by presenting parallel passages.—Until he does it, we 
must consider him mistaken. 

The N. Y. Herald says that the book to which Dr. B. 
refers—who, by the way, is a good editor and a fair rea- 
soner, in general—has been found in a library in that 
city, and that there is not any resemblance between 
them. Theodore Dwight, Jr.—a gentleman well known 
in the community—is said to have taken these “ dis- 
closures’ from the motith of Miss Monk. We have not 
seen sufficient evidence why the statements should not 
be believed. 





Extra.—We have just received an Extra of the Ad- 
vocate and Journal, relative to the late fire in New York. 
It arrived too late for us to insert entire. From it we 
glean the following particulars, which we presume may 
be relied on as correct :— 


The whole amount which can be safely calculated upon 
from the insurance companies, will not exceed $25,000. 

By this ca!amitous event, the whole amount of stock on 
hand, consisting of books bound and unbound, with the 
exception of from 300 to 400 dollars’ worth, together 
with 31 printing-presses, types, and a quantity of stereo- 
type plates, paper, together with the large building erect- 
ed at an expense of about $40,000, with all the furniture 
in the several offices, and many valuable papers, the 
Christian Advocate and Journal for the 19th inst , which 
was principally packed and ready for delivery, are en- 
tirely consumed. As a portion of the stereotype plates 
were secured in fire-proof vaults in the basement story, 
We have some hope that they may have been saved 
from the devouring element. Of this, however, we are 
at present unable to determine, as at the time we are 
preparing this article, they are unapproachable beneath 
the smouldering ruins and the tumbling walls. The ac- 
count books, together with the General Conference trunk, 
and some other valuable papers, being deposited in a 
fire-proof vault, it has been ascertained, are all safely 
preserved. The mail-books of the Christian Advocate 
and Journal were rescued by the vigilance of the clerk 
ef that department. 

e cannot state exactly the entire amount of the loss ; 
but, from a hasty estimate, taking the exhibit presented at 
the last session of the New. York Conference as the 
basis, it cannot be less than 250,000 dollars. In so short 
atime has so much property been consumed, which had 


After a statement of facts, our brethren make an AP- 
PEAL, to which we would call special attention. Who 
will refuse a generous response? We feel assured that 
Boston will not. 

They appeal, 

1. To all those who are in debt to this Concern, either 
by notes or otherwise, or on account of our periodicals, 
the Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review, and 
Christian Advocate and Journal—to collect these outstand- 
ing debts, and to transmit the amounts at the earliest op- 
portunity, we most earnestly and affectionately solicit the 
aid of all our agents. In this pressing emergency, every 
cent will tell; and therefore we press this duty especially 
upon those delinquent subscribers to these periodicals, as 
the prompt payment of those dues would add to our avail- 
able funds several thousand dollars; and their collection 
and payment at this time of need would be both a deed of 
charity and an act of justice. 

2. We submit it to our preachers and*friends, whether 
it would not be an act of benevolence worthy of the occa- 
sion, to bring this subject, one of the most calamitousin a 
pecuniary point of view, as well as moral and spiritual, 
which has ever befallen us asa church, before their res- 
pective congregations, and solicit donations to help us re- 
pair our losses, and set this establishment again upon a 
permanent foundation. 

We can the more confidently urge this from the consid- 
eration, that we have no other personal interest to serve 
than as members of the Methodist family, and as mana- 
gers of a great public charity. In the first place, our Bi- 
ble, Sunday School, and Tract Societies are deeply and 
calamitously affected by these heavy losses. All the 
books and tracts on hand, which had been published for 
these charitable institutions are consumed ; and whether 
any of the stereotype plates on which they were printed 
will be saved from the devouring element, is yet problem- 
atical. And if we hold the book concern responsible for 
the amount of funds collected for these establishments, 
it will not only be destitute of capital, but will be consid- 
erably in debt. To keep in motion, therefore, these be- 
nevolent institutions, so essential to the welfare of our 
church, the liberality of our generous-hearted friends is 
strongly solicited. 

Another weighty consideration, and one which, we are 
persuaded, will have its influence in every charitable 
heart, is, that the avails of this establishment have al- 
ways been applied to the noblest of charities, namely, to 
assist in spreading the gospel among the poor, and to feed 
and clothe worn out preachers, their widows, and orphan 
children. By the blessing of God upon the management 
and operations of this establishment, it had been able for 
a few years past, to divide among the several annual con- 
ferences from $500 to $800 to each, annually. This divi- 
dend must, for the present, be entirely suspended, unless 
we find a speedy response to this call, and partially so, 
even if our highest expectations are realized. 

It is believed, therefore, that all who feel an interest in 
the welfare of the objects herein mentioned—the super- 
annuated preacher, the poor widow, and helpless orphan— 
will likewise feel it a privilege to contribute their aid in 
an emergency like this. 

N. BanGs, 
B. WauGcu, 

. T. MERRITT, 
New York, Feb. 18, 1836. T. Mason. 


The above has been submitted to the Book Committee, 
and unanimously approved of. Afterwards they passed 
the following resolution, which they wished to be append- 
ed to this extra. 

The undersigned, having had a thorough investigation 
of the causes which resulted in the recent conflagration 
of the Methodist Book-Room, are fully satisfied that it did 
not originate in any want of care, or in the negligence of 
the agents, or of any one in their employment. 

Joun B. STRATTEN, 

Joun KENNEDAY, 

SAMUEL CocHRAN, 

DantEL De VINN&, Book 
James YounNGs, Committee. 
JoHN TACKABERRY, 

NaTHAN BANGs, 

Timorny Mernrrtt. 


But twelve hours after this noble structure fell, the 
citizens of New York had contributed $13,000 to re- 
build it!! 

Every society, even the most indigent, should do some- 
thing, and do it promptly. ‘* Liberality and immediate- 
ly,” should be the watchword. Dorchester has already 
made its contribution, and sent iton. Boston is rousing 
itself. Of whom shall we hear next? 





SrrixinG.—The New York Commercial states that 
at the meeting of citizens in the Methodist church in 
Greene street, held last evening, for the purpose of 
taking measures to rebuild the noble structure known 
as “the Methodist Book Concern,” Dr. Bangs related 
the following remarkable incident. Among the burning 
fragments of books and printed sheets which were whirl- 
ed aloft upon the wings of the flames, and borne onward 
upon those of the wind, was a page of the Bible contain- 
ing the Ixivth chapter of Isaiah. It was picked up on the 
morning of the conflagration, about twelve miles distant, 
on Long Island, and before the catastrophe was known 
there. It was indeed a winged messenger of truth, in a 
double sense, for the fact is no less striking than authen- 
tic, that every word of the page was so marred as to be 
illegible, save the eleventh verse, which read in the words 
following : 

‘Our holy and beautiful house, where our fathers 
praised thee, is BURNED UP WITH FIRE: and all our 
pleasant things, ARE LAID WASTE!” 

There is something worthy the pen of ‘ Justitia.” 





FOR ZION’S HERALD. 
BOSTON METHODIST TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


An adjourned Meeting of the Boston Methodist Tempe- 
rance Society was held on Wednesday Evening last, at the 
Vestry of the Bromfield street Church. 

An amendment of the 3d Article of the Constitution 
having been propused at a previous meeting of the Socie- 
ty, was acted upon. After some remarks by several 
members of the Society; it was,— 

“*Voted, That the amendment be adopted.””> The Ar- 
ticle as amended will read thus :— 

Art. III. ‘At the annual meeting for the choice of 
officers, a committee shall be appointed to nominate a list 
oflicers for the ensuing year, to consist of a President, | 
two Vice Presidents, Treasurer, Secretat'y, and ten Di- 
rectors, who together shall constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee, five of whom shall form a quorum for the transae- 
tion of business. The Executive Committee shall have 
power to fill all vacancies in the Board.” 

In pursuasice with the above article, the following list 
of officers for the ensuing year was nominated and elect- 
ed :— 


WILLIAM C. BROWN, President. 
WitiramM WATERHOUSE, 
AvsBert H. Brown, 
Joun D. Bassirt, Secretary. 
True G. WHITTIER, Treasurer. 
Directors.—Milton Daggett, Sam’! Bird, Leonard Wil- 
son, John Borrowscale, Henry Chapman, Charles B. Ma- 
son, David H. Ela, William C. Evans, Milton Gale, Benj. 
H. Barnes. 
Some other business was transacted and resolutions 
passed relating to the Society, after which the meeting 
adjourned, 


Published by vote of the Society. 
Joun D. Bassirt, Sec’ry. 


Vice Presidents. 


To CorresponpenTs.—Rev. O. Scoit’s notice of our 
Southern Correspondent next week. 

We have received from an esteemed friend two ad- 
dresses—one upon the Missionary Work, the other upon 
Musie—which, owing to their length, we must decline 
publishing: The writer intimates that they might be 
issued in pamphlet form. It would afford us pleasure to 
do so, but the addresses not being of local interest, we 





fear a sufficient number would not sell to defray the ex- 
penses. They are subject to his order. 

Several oth¢r communications on hand. 

‘“*.A Subscriber” is informed that we have not a copy 
of the Southern Christian Herald containing the obnoxious 
sentence to which he refers. Besides, the entire article 








TO THE DELEGATES, 

7 The subscribers have agreed to start (Providence 
permitting) for the General Conference, Monday, April 
18th. The other members of the New England delega- 
tion, together with the New Hampshire and Maine dele- 
gations, are respectfully invited to meet us in New York 
City, Wednesday morning, 20th of April, and go on with 
us. The place of meeting in New York will hereafter 
be given. We have made inquiries, and are of opinion 
that the best route will be by the way of Philadelphia and 
Pittsburg. We have not determined whether we shall 
spend the first Sabbath after we leave home at Philadel- 
phia, or go further. We believe we can go from Phila- 
delphia to Cincinnati in a week. We may, however, 
think it best to go to Pittsburg, to spend the Sabbath.— 
We can go the whole distance by rail-road, canal, and 
steamboats. 

*,” As the New England Conference elected no re- 
serves, we hope all the delegates will attend if possible. 
We solemnly owe it to that branch of the Church with 
which we are connected, to execute faithfully the trust 
committed to us by the suffrages of our brethren. 

J. A. MERRILL, 
O. Scott, 

P. CRANDALL, 
C. Virein, 

D. FiruMoreE. 





> The attention of the Junior Preachers is invited to 
the notice of the approaching meeting of their Society at 
Holliston. We hope it will be generally attended. The 
hope of the Church rests upon the vigorous intellects, 
warm piety, and public enterprize of its young men. 





Rev. Dr. Fisx.—A Correspondent of the N. ¥Y. Com- 
mercial writes from Paris thus :— 

We have lately enjoyed a visit from your excellent 
friend, the Rev. Dr. Fisk, President of the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, at Middletown, Conn. He staid about six 
weeks, and preached every Sabbath at the Wesleyan 
chapel, (the Rev. Mr. Newstead’s,) No. 6 Rue d’ Anjou, 
which is in the lower story of the house in which Gene- 
ral Lafayette lived, when in this city, and in which he 
died. I am happy to say, that Dr. F. delighted, and, I 
hope, profited all who heard him. He made many ac- 
quaintances, while here, and employed well his time in 
seeing whatever was worthy of his notice. He is now 
on his way to Ltaly. 


REVIVAL. 

Concorp, N. H. 
The Lord is still converting souls, in this place. Thir- 
ty-three have joined the society since conference, and 
there are many who are searching for the ‘‘good old way.” 
Our congregation increases, and general seriousness pre- 
vails. Praying for the poor slaves does not drive our peo- 
ple away, nor prevent the work of the Lord. All the 
preachers in this place are in favor of the abolition of Sla- 
very, and the prejudices of the people I think are giving 
way. The true light now shineth. Blessed be the Lord! 

Yours, &c. SaMvueE. Hoyt. 
P.S. Perhaps I ought to say, the work of sanctification 
is going on in the church; and that the Baptists are hav- 

ing a revival. S. H. 





[From a Correspondent.] 

Mr. Eprror—I was pleased with the notice you took 
of William Hartwell; and ef the paper which printed ‘his 
toast. Let such men, and such newspapers, be held up to 
the gaze and scorn of the virtuous and good. By the way, 
I have been informed that many Methodists in N. H. 
patronize this vile paper, in preference to Zion’s Herald, 
or the Advocate. 1s this true, Mr. Editor ? (a) 

(Aside.) When did your correspondent, G. H. I., visit 
the American Capitol ? (5) 

What do you mean by “ ten cent subscriptions ” men- 
tioned in the last Herald ? (e) 

The information you gave last week, in relation to the 
Pittsburgh Conference Journal, many of your readers 
will be glad to see. It is encouraging to know, that ‘a 
paper circulating among slave holders in part,’”’ has taken 
such a noble, independent and praiseworthy stand. 

It was with deep mortification and astonishment that I 
read your remark in the last Herald, that brother Garrett, 
editor of the Western Methodist, introduced into his pa- 
per, the infamous note of Mr. Speight, containing a senti- 
ment decidedly of a murderous character;—a sentiment, 
for the utterance of which, he has lost his character as a 
gentleman, and for which he ought to lose his seat in 
Congress. Mr. Speight had no provocation for the utter- 
ance of such a sentiment. A copy of *“ the Protest”? was 
sent to every member of Congress, the object of which 
was, that the first men in the nation might know the sen- 
timents of the Abolitionists, and then they would be bet- 
ter qualified to act upon that part of the President’s Mes- 
sage relative to the detention and destruction of their pub- 
lications. The evident meaning of Mr. Speight’s note, is, 
the expression of a wish, that the authors of the Protest 
might be hung, and the editor of a religious newspaper 
endorsed this sentiment, by copying the note into his pa- 
per, and calling it ‘*Goop.” Such asentiment, by whom- 
soever uttered, richly merits universal execration, and 
ought to disqualify both the men alluded to, for the offices 
which they hold. Yours, &c. 


(a) We believe it—sorry to say it. 

(b) (In a whisper.) Guess, 

(c) We mean that last year, ten-cent collections were 
taken up in each society for the relief of the superannua- 
ted and worn-out Preachers—and that it would be well to 
do it this. 

i> We are compelled to omit the Ship ews for this 
week, as well as sone other matter which we had pre- 
pared for insertion, for want of room. 











ITEMS. 

On Thursday evening the wite of Mr. Michael Lane, 
in Sea street, was shockingly burnt by her clothes taking 
fire from shavings on the hearth. 

Mrs. Eliza Reed, a lady who lately arrived at the Han- 
over Hotel, from New York, committed suicide in her 
room on Tuesday of last week, by taking laudanum. She 
was about 45 years of age, and has relatives residing in 
this city. She had a daughter who destroyed herself in 
the same manner about two years since. 

John Merrick, Esq. of Hallowell, Me., has erected dur- 
ing the past summer, at his own expense, a neat and com- 
modious Meeting House in Dover, Penobscot county, 
which he has presented to the Methodist E. Church in 
that town. 

There was a destructive fire at Albany on Monday 
night of last week, whieh destreyed property to the 
amount of 15,000 or $20,000. The thermometer stood 
at 18 deg. below zero. 

The house of widow Patty Perry, in Greenfield, Conn., 
was burnt down on Thursday last, and we regret to add, 
she perished in the flames. She was 76 years of age. 

On the evening of fhe 15th inst. the roof of the brick 
meeting house belonging to the Methodist Episcopal So- 
ciety in the west part of Plymouth, N. H., fell in, carry- 
ing with it the hortherly end of the wall, and doing great 
injury. Thé roof was loaded with snow. 

A widow woman, the mother of one child, was burnt 
to death while in a state of intoxication, last week, in 
Philade!phia. 

Mr. James Greer, of Belmont, Me., committed suicide 
a few days since, by hanging himself in his barn. He 
was an honest, industrious, temperate and independent 
farmer, about forty-five years of age. 

A young woman named Betsy Eastman, committed 
suicide in Enfield, N. Y., last week, by cutting her 
throat. No cause is known for the commission of the 
deed. 





per centage. 

A mould for casting American half dollars, was lately 
found in one of the streets of Montreal. Many counter- 
feit coin of that denomination are said to be in circulation 
there. 

Last week, while several small boys were playing near 
the public school-house in Sullivan street, New York, the 
snow suddenly fell from the roof and buried beneath it 
two of them. One named William Goodale, son of Mr. 
Wm. Goodale, was suffocated before relief could be af- 
forded him. The other, named William Elder, was much 
injured. 

Mrs. Rebecca Peake, who at the late term of the 
Orange County Court, Vermont, was convicted of the 
murder of Ephraim Peake, of Randolph, and sentenced 
to be hung on the 26th ult., died in jail, on Monday the 
15th ult. 

A German paper states the consumption of brandy in 
Sweden has increased from five to twenty millions of 
bottles within the last 40 years. It is scarcely necessary 
to add, that crimes and suffering have increased, and the 
population diminished in due proportion. 

A letter from New Orleans states that a duel had taken 
place between Mr. Frimbley and Mr. Spencer, boih con- 
nected with the theatre. The latter fired before the word 
was given, and killed his antagonist. A coroner’s jury 
had given a verdict of wilful murder. Spencer had fled. 

The devastation and ruin already caused by Oscola, the 
Seminole Indian Chief, amounts to a million of dollars! 

The extensive Coach Factory of Messrs. Brewster & 
Collis, at New Haven, Conn., was destroyed by fire on 
Thursday night last. Loss $60,000, of which $32,000 is 
insured in Boston. . 

Fore1Gn.—English papers to Jan. 22d have been re- 
ceived. 

When the news of the New York fire reached Paris, 
subscriptions in aid of the more indigent sufferers were 
immediately opened, both by French and American gen- 
tlemen. 

On the night of Jan. 6th, the whole of the wine-store 
of M. Sprenger and M. Motz, on the Fagade des Char- 
tons, at Bordeaux, were consumed by fire, together with 
nearly 3000 pipes of the finest wines—loss estimated at 
700,000 francs. 

At Barcelona, deplorable excesses were committed on 
the 4th inst. More than a hundred prisoners were mas- 
sacred by the populace. The disturbance continued on 
the 5th. All persons suspected of Carlism incurred the 
danger of being assassinated. 

A letter from Bayonne states that 6000 rebels entered 
the town of Catalonia, and burnt 60 houses. 








PAYMENTS FOR THE HERALD 
Received from the 22d to the 29th rnst. 
J. Upton, jr , J. Mansfield, J. Belcher, N. H. Fletcher, 

A. Sprague, C. C. Wing, W. Noyes, A. Leland, L. How- 
ard, L. D. Twing, C. Franklin, T. Willis, S. Felch, J. 
Manning, Z Fairbanks, W. Butler, H. Chase, W. Dag- 
gett, R. Wilson, E. Francis, S. Austin, C. Sweatland, D. 
Bliss, S. Chase, C. L. Britton, A. Buck, F. White, A. M. 
Norton, S. Leonard, H. Skinner, E. Fisk, L. Clark, M. 
Garland, T. Berry, S. Hatch, jr., J. Edney, B. Carkin, J. 
Knowlton, R. Cutter, S. Towle, S. Penniman, 3. Crowe!l, 
J. Gile, M. Tenant, J. Elliott, E. Weston, J. Whitney, J. 
Adams, W. Hatch, W. Hurlbert, D. I. Woodward, S. 
Davenport, O. Stead, and P. Hull, $2 each. 

D. S. Jones, and E. Worthing, $4 each E. Burgess, 
$2 33 J. Pierce, D. H. Willson, P. Parsons, M. Paul, 
E. Crowell, W. Weeks, E. P. Dana, M. Hapgood, E. W. 
Payne, S. Johnson, and N. Nute, $1 each. 











COMMUNICATIONS. 

E. Scott—A. Leland—A. K. Howard (itis right)—D. 
S. King—E. Mason (yes)—A. Josselyn—F. Dane—P. 
Townsend—A Subscriber—H. Gross—R. H. Spaulding 
(it is right, and you have our thanks in addition) —G. D. 
Strout—S. Hoyt—J. B. Perry —S. Robinson, J. Hazleton 


—A Green Mountain Boy—J. Perkins—J. Cummings ; 


(it was sent to Ludlow, Mass. by mistake. We have 
sent the back numbers)—G: Thompson (it has never been 
paid by the person you mention). 





Boston Prices Current. 





APPLES, lew, ~ ' ° ° . from $1.50 to 2.25 
Beans, white, perbushel, = « ‘ . : 1.75 
Beer, mess, bbl Se ‘ : 10.50 11.09 


cargo, No. 1, — ww we & & 9.25 9.50 
prime,. —. 


: ; “ ; 787) = 7.62\ 
Beeswax, American, lb. ‘ : . 25 Ds 
Burrer, inspected, No. 1. lb. . : 19 99 | 
CHEESE, new milk, Ib: . ° . . : 8 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, Ib. « ‘ 46 
southern, geese, . 42 4 
Frax, American, lb. - : ‘ ° ° 9 10 
Fisu, Cod, per quintal, . = . 2.87 3.00 
FLour, Genesee, bbl. . ‘ : ° &00 8.12 
Bahimore, Howard street ° 7.62 7.62 
Baltimore, wharf, ‘i 750 762 
Alexandria, : , r . 7.37 7.50 
Grain, Corn, aorthern yellow, pe. bushel, . so 92 
southern yellow, ° : . &2 85 
white, ‘ Fi . - 73 sO 
Rye, northern, . ° ° . ‘ 105 1.06 
Barley, : ° : ° : . 901.00 
Oats, northern, (prime : 65 70 
Hay, best English, ton, ° . *. * 25.CO 50.00 
Eastern screwed, ° ; ‘ 21.00 23.60 
llavd pressed, ° . 21.60 23.00 
Honey, gal'on, . i ‘ ‘ - —_ <a 
Hlups, Istquality,(new) Ib. . ° i « 18 14 
2d quality, ° ° . ° , 10 12 
Larp, Boston, Istsort,Ib,  . ° ° 12 13 
Southern. Ist sort, =. ° . ° 11 12 
LEATHER, slaughter, sole, |b, . 19 20 
do, upper, ‘ . ° 12 14 
Dry Hide, sole, . . ‘ ¥ 19 9) 
0. upper, . Go sw 18 20 
Philadelphia.sole, .  . « 27 29 
Baluumore, sole, . . . 25 rf, 
Lime, best sort,cask, . z : ; rc 1.20 1.25 
Pork, Mas3.,inspection, extra clear, bbl. =. = - 22.00 25.00 
vavy, ness, . : ° . . 18.60 19.00 
Bone, middlings, F S ; ‘“ -——_— 
Seeps, Werd’s Grass (uew) bushel, ‘ ; -—— + 
Red Top, northern, bushel, =. « 75 90 
Red Clover, northern, Ib. ‘ . 10 11 
White Dutch Honeysuckle, fb. ° _ _ 
S1Lx Cocooys, American, bustiel, - & -— 
TALLow,tried.cwt. . ‘ ° ° 850 = 9.00 
Woot, prime or Saxony Fleeces, I>. ° 65 18 
American, full blood, washed, . ° 55 65 
American, } washed, ° . . 55 58 
American, j washed, ‘ : ° — £0 
American, 4 washed, of : 40 45 
Native washed, ‘ ‘ Z 38 60 
= (Pulled superfine P ; 58 60 
Sa | istLambs,  . ° ‘ . 50 53 
€= { 2d Lambs, ie 4041 
$21/3d Lambs, . . ° . 50 35 
2 ~ (1stspinning, 48 50 


. . . c 
Southern pulled woolis generally 5 ceais less per lb. 





PROVISION MA RKET. 
RETAIL PRICES. 


Butter.tub,Ib. . ‘ ‘ . ‘ é 18 20 
lamp, - . . . : ° 22 2h 

Ciper, bbl... ‘ ‘ ° “ ‘ 1.75 2.00 
I[amS, northern, Ib. . . i , ‘ 12 14 
Southern, . ° ‘ ‘ . ‘ 1 12 

Ea6Gs, dozen, ‘ « ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 20 25 
Pork, whole hogs, |b. | . i ‘ ‘i ‘ 8 9 
PoTATors, new, bushel, 2 . é e 3 50 
Pouttry, tb. - ° ‘ ‘ é 18 15 


LN. Fr. farmer. 





[From the Daily Advertiser and Patriot.] 
BRIGHTON MARKET.—Morpar, Fre. 22, 1806. 


R. I. onT: af Meeting will commence in Portsmouth, 
in ais o ay, March 8. As the flock in this place 
the viciail r shepherd, the brethren in the ministry in 

ve vicinity Of this place are earnestly requested to attend. 
Joun B. Cooxe, 


Portsniouth, R. 1., Feb, 23, 18360 (Be Chureh- 





—— ee ee 
A Protracted Meeting will comr c - 
per Falls, Mass., on Tuesday; om on oe. 
the ministry are respectfully invited to attend 
03 We shall write no letters of invitation : 
and ge | request that this notice may bring us suffi- 
cient aid. We depend upon your assistance, brethren ! 
Shall we be disappointed? We beseech you to come to 
our help, full of faith and the Holy Ghost, prepared for a 
mighty victory. N. B. Spau.pine. 


but hope; 


"* 











Marrica, 

In this city, Mr. John Fowler to Miss Eliza R. Jones. 
—Mr: Thomas P. Smith to Miss Eliza W. Smith.—Mr. 
Alfred N. Pollard to Miss Eliza Wade.—Mr. Leander G; 
Duston to Miss Sarah Enmmons.—Rev. J: W: Eaton to 
Miss Sraah E. Colby. 

In Harvard, Mr. Edward Sawyer, of Boston, to Miss 
Rebecca Fairbanks. 

In South Yarmouth, by Rev. George Winchester, Mr. 
Freeman Baker, of Falmouth, to Miss Lucy Baker, of 
Yarmouth.—Mr. Alfred Carlow to Miss Rosanna Mat- 
thews.—Mr. Jeremiah Crowell to Miss Angeretta Mat- 
thews: all of Yarmouth: 











Died, 

In this city, on Tuesday morning, 23d ult., Mr. Ed- 
ward Thomas Hawley, formerly of Windsor, Vt., 25:— 
Samuel Snelling, Esq., 69.—Mrs. Catharine Frances, 
wife of Mr. Henry Wood.—Mr. Elbridge G. Lakeman:— 
Mr. E'cazer Howard, 64.—Mrs. Betsey, wife of Mr. Jon+ 
athan Preston, 25: [Whole number of deaths in this city 
last week, 18.] 

In Waltham, Mrs. Elizabeth, widow of the late Dea. 
Phineas Lawrence. 

In Chelmsford, 22d inst., Mrs. Rachel Hildreth Pitts, 
wife of Capt: James Pitts, 60. 

In S. Yarmouth, 19th ult., Mr. Cyrus Blanchard, 48. 

In New York, 22d inst.. Joice Heth, said to have been 
the nurse of George Washington, at the great age of 162 
years, 








BOSTON SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY. 
he RLES J. HENDEE, (Successor to Curter, Hendee & 


Co.) having made arrangements to continue the business 
of PUBLISHING and Bodks&LLine, at the Old Stand of C., H. 
& Co., 131 Washington street, offers to the Trade, Merchants, 
Teachers, School Committees, and others, the following list of 
valuable copy-right Books, (together with a general assortment 
of Schoo! Books,) on the most favorable terms. 
WORCES'TER’s READING BOOKS. 

1. A Second Book for Reading and Spelling: 

Those who have used Mr. Worcester’s Primer are aware of 
bis peculiar talents in rendering those usually ‘ dry subjects ” in- 
teresting to children ; and to them it is sufficient to say that the 
Second Book has the same simple and attractive character as 
the First. 

2. A Third Book for Reading and Spelling ; with simple 
Rules and Instructions for avoiding common errors. 

We approve of the plan of this Book 3 itis just such a one as 
is needed, and we hope it will be adopted in every school m the 
——-. Bos'on Evening Gazette. 

3. Fourth Book for Reading ; with Rules and Instructions. 

This work completes a series of books for teaching children 
how to read—The Primer, The Second Book, The Third 
Book, aud The Fourth Book. \u the first three. spel!ing lessons 
are given with the reading lessons ; but they are omitted in the 
Fourth Book, because those who are able to read these lessons, 
should use a dictionary for spelling, aud for jearning the mean- 
ing of every word which they do not understand. Se fur as the 
compiler and the publishers have been able to Jearn, no one has 
used the ‘Third Book without being satisfied that the rules and 
instructions for reading, and for avoiding common errors, are of 

reat utility. They are, therefore, continued in the Fourth 
Bouk, and greatly enlarged; and they constitute the principal 
difference between these and the other school books for reading, 
which are now in use. 
PARLEY’S HISTORIES. | 

1. The First Book of History, or History on the Basis of Ge- 
ography, (comprehending the countries of the Western Hemis- 
phere,) with -ixty engravings from original designs, and sixteen 
maps of the different sections of the United States, and the vas 
rious countries of the Western Hemisphere, executed in the 
most beautiful manner, on steel plates. By the author of Peter 

arley’s Tales. 
| 2. The Seconil Book of History, (comprising the countries of 
; the Eastern Hemisphere,) with many engravings, and sixteen 
} maps on steel plates of the different countries: By the author 

of Parley’s First Book of History. 

3: The Third Book of History; by the same author, and on 

the same plan—comprehending Ancient History in connection 
with Ancient Geography, with naps and many engravings. 

‘The above three works form a complete system ot General 
| History, Ancient and Modern, and they are designed to be used 
; iv succession, in schools. 

Probably there never has been a work of the kind received 
| with so much favor, and so quickly and so extensively adopted 
} in this country as Parley’s First Book of History. The others 
| are written in the same attractive and entertaining manner. and 
| where they are used, the study of History will become a pleas- 
| ure rather than a task, as it has always heretofore been: 
| “ The First Book of History, &c:—'This is truly ati excels 





5} lent work. The plan we think is new, aud the execution good. 


It is geography and history combined ; this union will be found 
to double the value of both.”— Ver mont Chronicle. 

“ This is decidedly the best historical work for children we 
have ever met with. It is filled with ideas instead of dates. 
Let every child study this book three months in his own way, 
and he will have a better knowledge of the history and geogra- 
phy of his country than is often acquired by spending three 
years in the senseless operation of committing to memory page 
after page Of the tiresome treatises in common use.” Brandon 
Telegraph. 


Boston Reading Lessons for Primary Schools. 

Alterations and aadinons have been made in the present edi- 
tion of this work, at the request of the Committee for Primary 
Schools in Boston ; and in consequence, it has been adopted by 
direction of the Committee, as the common reading book in 
those schools. 


Elements of English Grammar, with Progressive Exercises 
in Parsing. By Jobn Frost. 

This work is noticed by the Boston Association of Instruc- 
tors, in a letter to the Author, as follows :— 

“ We have atlentivély examined your Grammar, and we do 
not hesitate to say, that it appears to us better adapted to the 
younger classes in common schools, than any other with whieh 
we are acquainted.” 


The Child’s Botuny; with copperplate engravings.—“ This 
hook forms an casy and popular introduction to the study of 
Botany.” 

GRUNI’S WORKS: 
Grund’s Elements of Natural Philosophy, for the use of Schools. 

Do. Elements of Chemistry, do do do. 


| o. Elementary Treatise on Plain Geometry, do do. 
Do. Elementary Treatise on Solid Geometry, do — do. 
Do. Popular Astronomy, on a new plan, do do. 
Do. Exercises in Algebra, with a Key, for Teachers. 
Do. Exer¢isés in Arithmetic, do do do. 

Sullivan’s Political Cla-3 Book, for Schools and Academies, 

Do. Moral Class Book, do do. 
Noyes’ System of Penmanship—Parley’s Arithneetic for Chil- 


dren—Walsh’s Mercantile Arithmetic—Holbrook’s Easy Les- 
sous in Geometry—Russell’s Lessons in Enunciation— Child’s 
Own Book of American Geography, with maps—Goodrich’s 
Geograi by, with new and small Atlas—W oodbridge’s Geo- 
graphical Copy-book, witha series of Outline Maps, for exer- 
cises in Schools and Academies—Hildreth’s View of the Uni- 
ted States—do. Sequel to du.—Blair’s Outlines of History and 
| Chronology—do. Chart of do do,— Walker's Seliod! Dictionary. 
| The Litthe Philosopher, by Abbott, 
March 2, 
|A Cure for Deformed Feet in Infants and Young 
Persons. 7 
es Subscriber is possessed of the right of using Goddrich’s 
Petent Improved Apparatus for curing deformities in the 
Fret of Infants and Young Persons. ‘The above-named Ap- 
paratus is the result of forty years’ study, and has been found 
hy the Patenmtee, as well as by the subs¢riber, to be fully ade- 
quate to effeet the object mtended. It is constracted on strietly 
mechanical principles, and is gentle in its operation. ‘Fhe most 
obstinate deformities have readily yiclded to the power of this 

















| 


i 


apparatus, and in a short time have been perfectly restored. 
GECRGE FARRAR, M. D. 
Derry, N. H., Fe. 8, 1836. 
Reference may be mae to Benjamin Shurtleff, M. D., Boston, 
Mass. ; Amos ‘Iwitchell, M. D.. Keene, N. A.; William Per- 


At market 565 beef cattle, and 880 sheep. | ry, M. D., Professor Materia Medica, Bowdoin College, Me. 5 
Ch 


Prices. Beef Cattle.—Last weck’s prices for a like 


arles A. Cheever, M. D., Portsmouth, N. H.; Luther V. 


quality, were hardly supported. More of the best qual- | Pell, M. D., Derry, N. H.; Charles B. Abbott, a a 


ities were at market, consequently a larger number | ut 
brought onr highest quotations. We noticed a few — 


extra taken at 41s 3d, and a yoke or two at something | 


more. We quote first quality 36s a 39s; second quality | 


at 30s a 34s 6d; third quality, 24s 4 28s Gd. 
Sheep.—We noticed sales as follows ; several lots were 
selected, and several entire, viz: 215, 30s, 33s, 36s, 39s, 


- 42s. 


Swine.—None at market. 








WHITTIER & WARREN. 
ARRANTED BOOTS AND SHOES of all descrip- 
tions, by the package or single pair, No. 14 Dock 
Square, (opposite Faneuil Hall,) Boston. tf Sept9. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 
<XECUTED with neatness, and on reasonable terms, a 
E the HERALD OFFICE, 19 Washington street. 
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Poetry. 
oma i. {From the 1.4. Star.J 
CAMP MEETING. 


© Then rese from sea to sky that wid farewell.” — Byron. 





———— $$ + 


T..cn rose from earth to heaven that chorus wild! 

Then shrieked the sinner, and then sang the saint; 
And some howled agony ; whilst others smiled ; 

And some, of stony leart, made loud complaint ; 
And some, who from the p.le had been exiled, 

Grew tired of husks, and, trembliug, sick, and faint, 
But clo hed in penitence, drew round the board, 
Aud, a: they toos their food, they silently adored. 
Aud then a pause—a husied and hallowed calm! 

A stillness only broken by the breeze 5 
A roof of stars aud sy-distiiling balm, 

O’er wateh-fires, beauty, youth, age, tenis and trees ; 
And tien tiie chanting of some holy pselm, 

Which soothed the sad, and sct their souls at ease ; 
And then one general voice that rent the air 
And seemed to iitt the carth to heayen with prayer. 


Our Lord’s last supper! O that solemn rite ; 
How oft I’ve wept thereat in glare of day ; 
But purer tears have shed, when rayless night 
Hung, o’er the sacred feast, its dark array ; 
Methinks the Chicf of Sin reveres the sight ; 
And with a watery eye must turn away, 
While we frail mortals quake, and searcely dare 


Loox, lest we find a furking Judas there. 


O Beauty—thou swect poctry of sense ! 
I’ve seen thy man‘ling blush at Fashion’s shrine, 
When eyes speak volumes, and, with gaze intense, 
Sent their enraptured glances inio thine ; 
But ne’er hath Fa-hion, with profuse expense, 
Arrayed a form so lovely and divite, 
As her, all unadorned, who pressed the sod 
With beuded knee, and gave herself to God! 
M. McN. 


HOME. 

If ever love, the first, the best, 

The sweetest dream to mortals given, 
One little spot of earth has dressed 

With dews and rays the flowers of Heaven, 
It is that spot of verdant green, 

Where virtue and her handmaids come, 
To deck with simple charms the scene 

And bless the holy haunts of home. 


If ever Hope, that to the heart, 
Is as the sunshine to the Hower, 
Comes to the spirit to impart 
Her sweetest and her freshest power, 
*Tis when pale sorrow waves her shroud, 
The darkest in life’s vaulted dome, 
And sweetly beams upon the cloud, 
Her rainbow promise pointing home. 
[Zrenton Emporium. 


brighter than his. If any one ever died oupported, | 
in his trying moments, by the consolations of reli- 


gion, it was surely our deparied brother. 


! 
| ir object i aking these introductory remarks | 2 ‘ : : : ‘ 
| Our object in mabing these 1 ’ ‘ine to-night. Go to rest now; give me one of your fashions of society. An educated man thinks it no 


pretty smiles in the morning, and your father will be | shame to do the business of his profession, whatever 
it maybe. 1 work hard in my store every day. But 
was persuaded by his affectionate part- | women who are educated must not put their hand to 
ner to retire; but sleep and rest were not for him—)| household employment; though that is all the task 
his wife and children had once given him happy | we assign to our females. It would degrade a lady 
dreams; but now the ruin he had brought upon |to be seen in her kitchen at work. O, how many 
them, was an awakening reality. When the light | are now sitiing atease in their parlors, while their 
of the morning faintly appeared above the line of the | husbands, fathers, brothers, or sons, are toiling like 
'slaves—and, what is worse than toil, anxiously bear- 
ing a load of care lest their exertions should not meet 
the expenses of their families. 


‘has been simply to state what we believe to be a 
| proper course in preparing obituary notices. No 
‘other course would seem to be proper, but that which 
| benefits the living. We believe that instruction from 
‘the dead is best given, not by merely showing how 
lone died, but how he lived. Hence a sketch of char- 
\ acter, we think, is the only suitable subject for an 
obituary notice. Hf’ such a sketch can be given as 
will be instructive and beneficial to the world, then 
iJet it be given; but if there is merely a sketch of 
'“ death-bed repentance,” or an account of that por- 
| tion of life afier conversion, which is too short to 
itest the Christian character, and give a full display of 
ithe Christian virtues, then such a sketch will only 
{hold out to men the idea that repentance may be 
i deterred to the hour of death, and lence should not 
be given. 
The deceased, though for fifty years he lived with- 
‘out the hope of the gospel, always sustained an un- 
blemished moral character. Integrity of heart was 
fully cisplayed in all his intercourse with his fellow 
lmen. He did not spend the unconverted portion of 
\jif ina manner regardless of religion or of its pro- 
He evinced through a'l the early portion 
|of his life a deep reverence for the worship of God ; 
uor did he ever hesitate to declare that the Christian 
was the only character that was truly happy, and that 
he alone was prepared to meet his Creator in peace. 
He lived without religion till he came under the 


| fussors. 


_ «| influence of Methodist preaching. He was not, how- 


ever, Without previous serious impressions ; for he 
had many seasons when the influence of the Holy 
Spirit was powerfully felt. Often while absent from 
his friends, at sea,—as he pursued a maritime life— 
was he arrested with strong convictions ; yet these 
all wore away, and salvation never came to his soul 
till the time when a church was established in this 
place, under the pastoral labors of Rev. B. Otheman. 
Ile had previously attended meeting in Salisbury, 
but for the convenience of his family, on the estab- 
lishment of the church he joined the congregation 
that assembled here. 

Through the instrumentality of class-mcetings, 


with grief and sorrow for sin. 
his burden, his joy was great—the evidence that 
his sins were forgiven was clear—aud from the pe- 
riod of his conversion to the hour of his death, his 
prospects of immortality were bright and unclouded. 
lie left us the strong assurance that he is now in a 





Biographical. 


FOR ZION’S HERALD. 


Died, in Salisbury, Feb. 15, 1836, Capt. Joun Doxe, 


aged 59 years. 


In writing the notice of the death of a friend, it is 


better world. 

His sickness was protracted upwards of thirteen 
months. His body was worn down and enfeebled 
by the ravages of disease, and for most of the period 
that he was confined to his house, his bodily suffer- 
ings were very severe. Yet amid all his anguish he 


convictions strong and deep rested on his mind. | 
For about the space of two days he was borne down | 
When relieved of 








, y a? 
always kissed her before slie went to bed. 


you; Tam not well, Mary. Nay, do not speak to 


happy again.” 


Mr. F 





opposite houses, Mr. F, arose. 

“ Where are you going, Edward ?” said his watch- 
ful wife. 

“I have been considering,” he replied calmly ; 
“and Lam determined to try my father. He loved 
me when I was a boy—he was proud of me. It is 
true I have acted dishonorably by him, and should, 
no doubt, have ruined him. Yesterday I spoke 
harshly of him, but I did not then know myself. 
Your deep affection, my dear wife, has completely 
altered me. I can never forget my ill temper towards 
you. But I wiil make up for it—I will—indeed I 
will. Nay, don’t grieve me in this way—this is 
worse to me than all. I will be back soon.” 

The children appeared in the breakfast-room.— 
Mary was ready with her smile, and the boy was 
anxious for the notice of his father. In a short 
time Mr. F returned 

“ We must sink, my love! He will not assist me. 
He upbraided nie,—I did not, I could not answer 
inim a word. He spoke kindly of you and our little 
ones, but he cast us off forever!” 

The distressed man had scarcely said this, when a 
person rudely came in. The purport of his visit was 
soon perceived. In the name of F ’s father, he 
took possession of the property, and had the power 
to make F. prisoner. 

“You shall not take papa away,” said the little son, 
at the same time kicking at the officer. 

“ Mama,” whispered Mary, “ must my father go to 
prison? Won’t they let us go too?” 

“ Here comes my authority,” said the deputy sher- 
\iff. The elder Mr. F doggedly placed himself 
in a chair. 

“ You shall not take my papa away,” cried out the 
little boy to his grandfather. 

“ Whatever may have been my conduct, sir,” said 
the miserable Edward, “this is unkind in you. 1 
have not a single feeling for myself; but my wife, 


























‘iny children!—you have no right to harrass them 
| with your presence.” 

| “Nay, husband,” responded Mrs. F » “think 
jnot of me. Your father cannot distress me. I have 
} not known you from your childhood as he has done, 
; but he shall see how I can cling to you—can be 
| proud of you in your poverty. He has forgotten his 
| youthful days—he has lost sight of his own thought- 
| less years.” 





her hushand,—* Mary is atthe door; she says you have—#875 ;—and my daughters want 
any wife must, for health’s sake, go one journey 10 the 
“ My child, my child,” said the father, “ God bless year. 


a fashionable education are thereby rendered incapa- 
ble of performing their domestic duties—why men 
will marry cooks, by and by, and shun the fashiona- 
bles as they would paupers. 


the whole credit of management. 
tance—at least, co-operation. 


this confidence will produce.” 


school) take each her turn in the kitchen every other 


masters, and 


“There must be something wrong in the present 





“It cannot continue thus. If women who receive 


“Yet it may be the folly and pride of us men, af- 
ter all. We want the whole command of business, 
We do not com- 
municate to our wives and daughters the embarrass- 
ments we suffer, or the need we have of their assis- 
I will see what effect 


The two elder Miss Mannings (the youngest is at 


week, and with the counsel of Mrs M., and the help 
of the boy, every thing in the home department, goes 
on like clock-work. They say, that they will never 
be troubled with cooks again. And, what is better, 
Mr. M. declares his daughters were never so gay and 
contented for a month together before, and never had 
so much time for their music and studies. 

Early rising and active employment, for a few 
hours each day, are wonderful promoters of good 
health and cheerfulness and leisure is never appreci- | 
ated, till it is earned by efforts to be useful.—Ladies 
Magazine. 


THE DYING GIRL. 


“ee 








Moritur, 
At moriens, reminiscitur dulce Argos.” 
Stranger! I am dying! 
From this breaking heart 
Life’s retreating current 
Slowly seems to part. 


Stranger! I am dying! 
Soon this burning brain, 
Which thy kind hand presses, 
Shall not throb with pain. 


No more the fearful jarring, 
Of the ponderous wheel, 
This poor wasted bosom 
Thro’ each nerve shall feel. 


No more the dismal clangor, 
Of the morning bell, 





“ Well.” 
“A very particularly hard-trotting horse, doctor ; 


he was recommended to me on purpose.” 


“ Well, what else ?” 

“Taken lessons in boxing after dinner.” 

“ Well.” 

“ And in fencing before tea.” 

“ Well, that is tolerably well; how has it affected 


you?” 


“Why, I have caught cold, I have got the tooth. 
acbe and the rheumatism.” 
“No matter ; that is right; goon. Do you prac- 
tice gymnastics ?” 
“ No.” 
“You must attend a gymnasium in the evening.” 
“ But, doctor, my business.” 
“No matter for business ; that is the way you city 
people kill yourselves. What is business to health? 
what good will business do you when you are in 
your grave ?” 
“ But I must pay for my bread ; support my wife 
and family ; educate my children; I must, if I die 
for it.” 
“ Ah, that is the way,” replied the doctor; “ you 
ask our advice; you refuse to follow our prescrip. 
tions; you sacrifice yuur health to business, and then 
you wonder why we do not cure you. I tell you, 
air and exercise, they are the things.” 
“ Sir,” said a clerk, entering at the moment with 
a bank-notice, “this note for seven hundred and 
fifty doilars is due at the Chemical, and Mr. Jenkins 
says he cannot renew the other.” 
“ How late is it?” 
“ Half past two.” 
An uncommon clattering in the street now at 
nounced a stranger. It was the ostler with the 
hard-trotting horse ; a tall, bony, Roman-nosed ani- 
mal, with legs unmercifully long. What our friend 
did, whether he mounted his Rosinante, or went 
into Wall street about his note, we are not at lib- 
erty to reveal. But the doctor took his leave, get- 
ting into a gig that moved on easy springs, with a 
fat cushion inside, and went home te dinner; while 
we departed, musing on the valve of a life which 
cannot be preserved from dyspepsia except by be- 
ing exposed to a jail and starvation. 


“ Landa mellis dulcedinem quantum potes, qui non 
gustaveril, non intelliget.”—Augustin. 

“ Praise the sweetness of honey as much as you 
ean, he who has never tasted it cannot understand 
it.” 

“ Are you happy ?” said I to my niece. 

“No, uncle, I am only gay.” 

“But you have friends—kind friends—choice 
books, and a taste for reading them. ‘Time cannot 
hang heavily on your hands.” 

“] know it would seem that I ought to be happy, 
but Iam not. I seem to be afflicted by the troubles 
of my friends ; but something prevents me from en- 
tering with full satisfaction into their joys.” 
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brethren, is feasible. Every 
can meet the proposition. 
short, and emphatically, © 
comprises all we can say. 
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and trouble this event must 
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I have, for some years, beer 
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It looks to me, too much ]il 
flesh, instead of the grace ot 
that we, ourselves, do not d 
in future as now, and that v 
children will have as much 
as we have. 

I believe that it is the dut 
nish all the funds necessary, 
expenses nay occur, to su; 

and especially to see that her 
their necessary wants suppli 
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preachers have looked to the 
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from the lips of several, to- 
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never murmured nor repined,—thus exhibiting to his; The old gentleman directed his law agent to leave how much the ministers and 


not our intention to give “last words,” or the “say- 
ings of the death-bed.” I believe that in general, as | 











such things are published, their publication is pro-| the church with which be was connected. He has | 
ductive of no good, and is not unfrequently the cause | shared the confidence and lived in the esteem of less days. 


cr wr 
le 


OL ev Siw reasons ure these : 


afilicted friends the power of true religion. 


For several years he was a steward and trustee in 


To them his death is the 


the room. Me then slowly but nervously answered 
| thus: 

“Madam, I have not forgotten my own thought- 
I have not forgotten that I once had a 


} : : : . . “¢ . . 
ithose who were united with him in the bonds of| wife as amiable and noble-minded as yourself, and 
1, When sickness has worn down the human body, | Christian fellowship. 


I have not forgotten that your husband was her fa- 


or when the excitement of fever has affected the | cause of deep sorrow, as iv him they sustain a great! vorite child. An old man hides his sorrows—but let 
brain, the mind has neither a healthy action, nor does! loss. Yet in his death there is great joy, as it was | not this world think him unfeeling, especially as that 
it show forth its true condition.—All who have been | triumphant and victorious. As in his life he taught | world taught him to do so, The aistress that I have 


. . | 
in any degree conversant with the sick, are well 


aware that the mind, sympathizing with the body, 
is often enfeebled when the body is afflicted. The 
individual who in health preserves his feelings free 
from agitation, and is unaffected by circumstances 
which cause excitement to others, when laid on the 
sick bed, is often unnerved in spirit and rendered 
unfit for any healthy mental action whatever. In 
such a state of body and mind, it cannot be expect- 
ed that the expressions which the sick man utters, | 











the Christian how to live, so in his sickness and death 
he showed him how to suffer aud die. 

He has left a widow and nine children to mourn 
his departure ; yet they mourn not as those without 
hope. They have lost a kind and affectionate pro- 
tector—a friend highly endeared. Through life no 
man could exhibit to those who depended on him 
for support, more of true affection than he. Though 
their loss is such that nothing carthly can ever re- 
pair it, yet they would not wish to call him back 


|this moment caused was premeditated on my part. 
It has had its full effect. A mortal gets a vice by 
single steps, and many think the victim must return 
by degrees. I knew Edward’s disposition, and that 
with him,a single leap was sufficient. ‘That leap he 
has taken. He is again in my memory as the favor- 
ite of his poor mother; the laughing-eyed young pet 
yet of a—pshaw !—of a—an old fool !—for why am 
I crying ?” 

| Little Mary had insensibly drawn herself towards 





ean be any true indication of his spiritual condition.| from the mansions of the blest, to the sorrow and/the old philosopher, and without uttering a word, 


We sometimes find persons, whose lives have been | 
the brightest example of the Christian character, | 
when reduced by sickness, given to despondency, | 
and even die with dark clouds enshrouding their | 
future prospects. We should certainly do injustice 
to the departed to say, that the persons thus dying 
had gone to the world of wo. The Bible assures us 
that as we sow so shall we reap. If while in health 
we live as Christians, serve God with all our eapabil- 
ities—if life’s great end has been answered—then 
surely though our sun may, through bodily infirmity, 
set in a cloud, there is no fear but all will be well 
beyond the grave.—On the other hand, where indi- 
viduals, who have passed their lives in wickedness, 
seem to be soundly converted on their death-bed, we 
cannot know the true condition of their souls from 


affliction which he endured while here. 

His memory will be dear to us, and he will not 
soon be forgotten. ‘To his afflicted family we tender 
our most sincere sympathies, and in their behalf offer 
our most fervent prayers. J. Sanporn. 

Newburyport, Feb. 20, 1836. 





edtscellaneous. 





INFLUENCE OF A WIFE. 

“Why do you keep me for so long a time at the 

door?” said Edward F passionately to his wife. 

The night had passed, but its cold wind had entered 

the house, as Mrs. F with sorrowful heart undid 
the lock. 








| pressed his hand and put her handkerchief to her 
‘eyes. The boy also now left his parents, and walked 
up to his grandfather, and leaning his elbow on the 
old man’s knees, and wrning up his round cheek, 
said, “Then you won't take papa away ? ” 

“No, you little impudent rascal; but Pll take you 
away, and when your mother comes for you, I will 
treat her so well that ll make your father follow 
afier.” 

Thus came happiuess at the heel of ruin. If hus- 
bands oftener appreciated the exquisite and heaven- 
like affection of their wives, many happier firesides 
would be seen. “One in love and one in mind,” 
ought to be the motto of every married pair. And 
fathers would many atime check improvidence, if 


Shall chase the blissful visions, 
Which gild my lonely cell. 


Raise me on my pillow, 
Towards you setting sun ; 
See him in his splendor, 
His glorious course is run. 


Behind my native mountains 
He will sink full soon ; 

But alas! for Mary, 
Her sun goes down at noon. 


Stranger! I am dying! 
Close my glazing eye, 
And receive my blessing, 
With my latest sigh. 


Listen, stranger, listen, 
Heaven’s full of harmony ; 
See its bright doors open— 
Joyfully I die. 
Earth, with all its sorrows, 
Mars my peace no more : 
Furest joys await me 
On that blissful shore. 
[Lowell Mercury. 


DOCTOR Q—. 


bursts. 


Every thing in this age runs to excess, resem- 
bling « high-pressure steam engine, which goes 
on working more and more violently, till the boiler 
Exercise! that is now the grand, univer- 
sal cry, and the want of it the cause of all disor- 
ders. This is the prescription of the doctors; and 
after a man has broken through all the usual habits 
of his life, neglected his friends, given up his amuse- 
ments, abandoned reading, and half ruined his busi- 


“ But your company is sought and highly appre- 
ciated, and when I saw you last evening glittering 
with jewels, and surrounded by admirers, you seem- 
ed happy.” 

“So 1 did seem happy, but I was not, and there 
was a line of poetry, I think it is Pope’s, running 
through my mind the whole evening—it was this: 

* And diamonds glitter on an anxious breast.’ ” 


“ Now, Julia, lam amazed. Your friends all think 
that you are one of the happiest creatures that ever 
breathed the air. What can damp your joys? Have 
you some great trouble which you keep concealed 
from your friends ?” 

“No, I have no trouble. 
no joys to be damped. ‘The objects which I seek do 
not satisfy me. The conversation in which I engage 
is trifling; and even that which is most grave and 
important seems vapid and useless when I look back 
upon it. ‘Then, the gay world, I do from my soul 
loathe. I only become the more sick of it, the far- 
ther I advance in it.” 

“ But what is the cause of this dissatisfaction with 
the world ?” 

“Why, uncle,” said she, “I can tell you. T know 
I am not living for the end for which my Creator 
made me. Shame and remorse are the disturbers of 
my peace.” 

I was thunder-struck. What, that beautiful, gay, 
light-hearted creature, wretched,—and that on ac- 
count of sin! 

I was absent three weeks, and when I returned 
she was a devout Christian. I sought a renewal of 
our conversation. She seemed so grave I thought 
she could not be happy, and expressed my apprehen- 
sion that she might be deluded. 


It is barely this: I have 
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“It is late, Edward, and I could not keep from 
slumbering.” 

He said nothing in return to this, but flung him- 
self into a chair and gazed intently on the fire. His 


they were to make use of reflection and kindness, 


ness, by delivering himself up to the excruciations of | 
rather than prejudice and strictness. 


d : : tae in all “ Why, uncle,” said she, “do you not know that 
i - 4 i y ! . . 

phase saan ee ped Ptr tgie pine es tracts | the deepest waters run stillest ? 1 am satisfied. What 
weathers, till he is half dead with fatigue, he goes to | ‘Ween auamiee eee 


what they say just before leaving the world. Or, at 
least, it is unsafe to trust to what is then said. I do 
not deny that souls may be saved at the “eleventh 


Dover, Feb. 23, 1836. 


P.S. Will the Editor of 
the above proposition ? 





HiiRING A COOK. 





f Hh : : ja word that is!—yes, satisfied. 
his physician, who feels his pulse, asks a question or | 


| 





hour,” nor am I ignorant that the B:ble gives the!son climbed upon his knee, and putting his arm 


story of a dying, penitent thief. But this instance | round his father’s neck, whispered, “ Papa, what has 


stands alone, in impressive solitude, telling us in the| mama been erying for?” 
strongest language, that though death-bed conver-!s 


Mr. F 





started and 


hook off his boy ; and said with violence, “ Get to 


sions may be possible, if men would die in peace, they | to bed, sir ; what business has your mother to let you 


must render to Gai the service of iheir tives. 
2. The Bible does not sanction any thing of ed 
kind. In all its instructions, it holds up to our view 


ened to cry. 


be up at this late hour?”—The poor child’s lower 
lip pouted, but he was at the time too much fright- 
His sister silently took him up and 


the lives rather than the deaths of patriarchs, proph-| when he reached his cot, his warm heart discharged 
ets and apostles; and while no small portion of its| itself of its noisy grief. The mother heard his ery- 
teachings is drawn from the living character, we! ing, and went to him—but she soon returned to the 
find few histories of dying hours. The accounts of| parlor. She leaned upon her husband, and thus ad- 
a few deaths, we allow, are given; but those few} dressed him: 


seem to have been recorded for other purposes than | 
teaching the living how to live. 


“ Edward, I will not upbraid you on account of 
your harshness to me, but I implore you not to act 


If then the state of the body in sickness does not! in this manner before your children. You are not, 
warrant our taking the expressions of the sick as the | Edward, as you used to be! Those heavy eyes tell 


true indication of piety on the heart, and if the Bible, | of wretchedness, as well as bad hours. You wrong | 


“Tf it were ouly a wife, now, that I wanted, there 
would be hope for me—but a cook!—Well, as it 
storms too hard for you my love, to venture out, I 
must go,” said Mr. Manning. “I regret the necessi- 
ty,” iny dear ; “ but this is the day, and if the woman 
does not hear from me, she will doubtless engage 
herself;—and she refuses to call here.” 

“How I wish we could have a patent invention 
for cooks as well as cooking stoves!” thought Mr. M. 
as he entered the house where his intended cook re- 
sided. 

She appeared,—a large-formed,—well dressed fe- 
male, with quite an air of importance. In fashiona- 
ble life she would have made what is called a showy 
woman. 

“ Your terms are”— 

“Four dollars a week sir.”— 

“That is more than we have been accustomed to 








which is our standard of all teaching, in guiding men | me, you wrong yourself, thus to let my hand show I} give. My family is not large. Five in the parlor, 


through this world to a better inheritance in heaven, | 
| 


does not give instruction by death-bed remarks, then 


I am aware 


surely, if we would pursue the best course in lead-| of the kind of society in which you have lately in- 
ing mankind to serve their Creator, we ought not to|dulged. Tell me, Edward—for Heaven’s suke tell 
give to the world the sayings of the sick and the | me !—we are ruined, is it not so ?” 
Edward had not a word to say to his wife; but 
in regard to eternity. —Other reasons might be given \a man’s tears are more awful than his words. 

“Well be it so, Edward !—our children may suf- 


dying, as the true criterion of the soul’s condition 


in support of our views, but for the present these | 
are sufficient. 


| fer from our fall, but it will redouble my exertions 


From what has been said, it may be inferred, that! for them. And as for myself, you do nct know me, 


I do not intend to give the dying word 
vidual whose name stands at the head of this arti- 
cle. It must not be thought, however, that the in- 
stance before us was one in which dark clouds ob- 


's of the indi-| if you think that circumstances can lessen my feel- 


ing forthem. A woman’s love is like the plant which 
shows its strength the more it is trodden on. Arouse 


am your wife, but at the same time let your heart only; and we have a boy and chambermaid.” 
| know singleness in matters of moment. 


“You may bire cooks cheaper, I suppose—but that 
is my price.” 

“TI will give you two dollars and fifty cents—we 
have never paid but nine shillings.” 

“It is of no consequence to talk about it,” said 
madam cook, indignantly. And sheswept out of the 
room with a gesture that might have become Fanny 
Kemble, when she turned up her nose at the price 
first offered her by the Manager of the Tremont. 

“ Let me calculate ”—thought Mr. M. as he walked 
home: “ ¥ eannot expect to realize more than fifteen 
| hundred clear, from the profits of my store—it may 





two, rubs his chin and says, “ You want more exer- 
cise!” More exercise! we have this moment in our 
inind an unhappy valetudinarian, who, after running 
the gauntlet of all the physicians and all the systems 
of physic within his reach; after having tried Gra- 


one, and champaigne and roast beef on the sugges- 
tion of another ; now taking a cold bath three times 
a day, and now deep in miueral waters, hygcian pills, 
syrups, panaceas, plasters, and all the paraphernalia 
of death and the doctors ; at length, lean, worn out, 
desperate and weak, racked with a complication of 
new disorders, disirusting science, and doubtful of 
cure, was introduced to a new member of the learn- 
ed faculty. Dr. Q@ listened to the full state- 
ment of his case; he went into all the details, and 
it took him three quarters of an hour. 

When he had concluded, the doctor inhaled a 
pinch of snuff and coolly said, 

“ Well, what of it?” 

The patient started to his feet, with a suicidal ges- 
ture. 

“ What of it, doctor ?” 

“ Yes, what of it? nothing is the matter with you ; 
you have no pain; you will live a hundred years 
yet; all you want is more exercise !” 

“Exercise! doctor. Merciful fathers! I have done 
nothing else for six months.” 

“ What have you done?” 

«Exercised my chest with a pair of dumb-bells.” 

“Well.” 

“ Walked an hour before breakfast.” 





ham bread and roasted apples at the instigation of 


stand me but by doing as the Psalmist recommends: 
taste and sce that the Lord is gracious.” 

I sought God, and found it as she had said.—New 
; Orleans Observer. 
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A. L. HASKELL & CO. 
HOLESALE and Retail dealers in Furniture, Feathers, 
Mattresses, Beds, &¢.at Chambers Nos. 8 and 10 Dock 

Square—have on hand, and will continue to keep constantly 

for sale, in any quantity that may be wanted, the tol!owing aru- 

cles, which will be sold on such terms as can but please the 
purchaser, viz :—Secretaries, Dressing Cases, Lureaus, Gre 
cian, Card, Pembroke aud common ‘lables, Ladies’ Work Ta- 
bles, Bedsteads, Couches, Sofas, &c., Sola Ledsteads, Cribs 
and ‘T'ruckle Bedsteads, Mahogany aud stained-wood Cradles, 

Fancy and common Chairs, Cabinet ( bairs, Wash Stands and 

Toilet ‘Tables, Counting Koom and Portable Desks, looking 

Glasses, Brass Fire Setts, Brass ‘lime Pieces, Wooden Clocks, 

Bellows and Brushes. 

Matrresses—Double bordered best Spanish hair, double 
bordered Russian hair, single borcered Russian Hair—diflerent 
qualities and prices. : 

Featuenrs—Best Northern Live Geese, Southern and Wesl- 
ern do.; Kussian of various kinds—all of which are warranted 
free from smell and moihs. F 

Beps—Feather Beds, of different qualities and prices 
Bed Ticks, Pillows and Bolsters, ready mace. ; 

*,* Every article sold, warranted equal to recommendation 
usiness personally attended to, and all favors thankfully re- 
ceived. if Nov. !1. 
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TERMS OF THE HERALD. 

1, The Heraco is published weekly at $2.00 per annum, 

if paid within two weeks fiom the time of subscribing. If pay 

ment is neglected after this, $2 50 will be charged, and $5.00 
if not paid at the close of the year. =. 

2. Allsubscriptions discontinued atthe expiraticn of cightce 
months, unless paid, . 4 
3. All thetravelling preachersin the NewEngland, Maine, 2? 
New Hampshire Couterences cre authorized agents, lo whem 

payment may be made. . 
4. All Communications on business,or cesigned for publica 
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taken occasion to make these introductory remarks. 
No hope could be stronger—no faith could be more 
unyielding—no prospect of future glory could be 














wife in that light.” 


A slight tap was now heard at the door, and Mrs. 
F—— went to ascertain the cause. She returned to 


| hundred and twenty-five dollars the year. 
Then, for rent, rates, provisions, fuel, clothing, and 


“ Rode on horseback three hours before dinner.” 
“ Well.” 





all et ceteras for my own family and our parties,—I 


“ A hard-trotting horse.” 
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be sent, in such a manner that there can be no misunderstal 
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